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problematic. Although they create strong political narratives about 
upper class white or black women, they are not veiy effective in 
depicting lower class or racially marginalized characters. 
Moreover, they all seem to imply that postcolonial female 
discourse arises out of the contradictions and clashes within 
traditional patriarchy and Western capitalism. Thus, they represent 
the postcolonial woman as a voice that perpetually resists, within a 
discourse that is evolving and shifting, and whose power is both 
surrounded and limited by neo-colonial and patriarchal ideologies. 



NADINE GORDIMER, 
NAYANTARA SAHGAL, 
BUCHI EMECHETA, AND THE 
POSTCOLONIAL CONDITION 

Colonialism was one of the most profound historical 
encounters to affect more than half of the globe from the 
sixteenth century onwards. Beginning with the expansionist 
tendencies of Europe in the late sixteenth century, colonialism 
I was a process of systematic political, economic, cultural, and 
religious brutalization, dominance, and exploitation, resulting in a 
complete disintegration of social, political, and economic 
superstructures in the colonized territories.' In political terms, 
colonialism meant direct control over a country, including the 
exploitation of its resources and labor, and a "systematic 
.interference in the capacity of the appropriated culture... to 
organize its dispensations of power" (McClintock 1994:295). 
Colonialism was eventually countered with armed or ideological 
resistance by individual nations in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
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America. While most of Latin America became politically 
ndcpendent early , n the nineteenth century, many of the other 

o UntH after World W ^ II for flag 

naependence. However, as many historians and literary theorists 
nave pointed out, the centuries-long experience of colonization did 
not end with the transfer of political power; rather, it was 
perpetuated by the neo-colonial regimes that followed. In most 
parts ot the colonized world decolonization was followed by the 
political domination of society by a "national bourgeoisie" that 
assumed leadership (Ahmad 1992:18) or by what Ngugi 
wa Ihiong'o calls a "comprador" bourgeoisie (Ngugi 1986:20). 

otn terms refer to a class of leaders empowered by— and often in 
a permanent alliance with— the former colonial power. These 
leaders were "conceived and born by colonialism" and their 
neology and power as a group were not in any kind of major 

Jn" iqo* " mone y-J u 88 lin g classes [and]... Wall Street" 
K gugi 1993:64). The results of this were most often disastrous 
or the former colonies, especially since, as Frantz Fanon has 
indicated, the former colonized subject did not become a "master 
L ut became]... a slave who has been allowed to assume the 
attitude of a master" (Fanon 1967:219). Since the neo-colonies of 
pos - %0s Africa, for example, remained under the economic and 
pohtical control of the West, (Ngugi 1986:4-5), the ruling 
g oisie in those countries became the "neo-colonial slave 
lv ers of their own peoples" (80). In addition to this, 
mpenalism itself continued to flourish, as Ahmad has shown, 
nder the guise of aggressive capitalism, so that "all zones of 
capital whether of the colonizer or of the former colonized, were 
rought into a "single, integrated market, entirely dominated by 
^ ^supreme imperialist power [the United States]" (Ahmad 
"imn • .'■ U ' S- domi nation can, in fact, be called 

mipenahsm-without-colonies," and it has taken distinct forms 
i ary political, economic and cultural), some of which were 
cealed and some > half concealed (McClintock 1994:295). 2 As 
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a result of these new forms of colonialism, the newly-independent 
"national bourgeois states" were dominated and assimilated by 
Western capitalist hegemony, which at the same time isolated and 
disorganized "those poorer countries which had opted out of the 
system of national-bourgeois states in favour of a non-capitalist 
I form of development" (Ahmad 1 992:2 1). 3 This meant that the 
U.S. and the former European colonial powers became wealthier, 
while — with a few exceptions — their ex-colonies became poorer 
(McClintock 1994:300). 

To take some specific examples, both India and Nigeria 
! achieved political independence by the early 1960s and both states 
also experienced a transfer of power from a Western colonizer to 
a national bourgeoisie. They became neo-colonial states 
characterized by sharply divided social classes and enmeshed in a 
system of economic dependence and underdevelopment. 4 Political 
and intellectual power was wielded by a small upper class/caste, 
secure in all the privileges of inheritance and wealth, while the 
lower classes/castes remained in the same state of ignorance and 
poverty as they had always been. In literary terms, this led to a 
complex, hybrid culture — in the case of India, to what Ahmad 
calls an "unfinished bourgeois project: certain notions of 
canonicity in tandem with the bourgeois, upper-caste dominance 
of the nation-state; a notion of classicism part Brahmanical, part 
borrowed from Europe" (Ahmad 1992:15). In Nigeria, as in other 
parts of Africa, the comprador bourgeoisie established a culture 
in which language became the means of "spiritual subjugation" 
(Ngugi 1986:9), 5 because the language of the former colonial 
power became dominant in society and was the major means of 
control (Ngugi 198 1:5). 6 In South Africa, however, the case was 
very different. Here, the colonial power, being what Ahmad and 
others have called a "settler" colonizer, had the ruling race in the 
minority until the 1990's. 7 In fact, it could have been called a 
"break-away settler colony" (McClintock 1994:5) or one which 
had broken off its original ties with the "Mother Country" 
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(Britain) and, in the process, made its own imperialist tendencies 
more "recalcitrant" (Ahmad 1992:31) and intractable. Therefore, 
until the 1991 ballot-box victory for the ANC, South Africa had 
not undergone decolonization (McClintock 1994:295), and even 
now the anti-colonial struggle is ongoing. Moreover, the role of 
socialist forces became more important in this context, because of 
the close alliance between the ANC and the South African 
Communist Party. This alliance was partly due to the popularity 
of the ANC among the large proletariat class, a popularity 
amounting to what Ahmad calls a "political hegemony among the 
majority of the population" (3 1 ). 

Despite these differences in the colonial histories of South 
Africa, India, and Nigeria, there are some aspects of literary 
production that link all three cultures. Mainly, they are all 
affected by or complicit with the postcolonial condition. By 
"postcolonial" I mean an historical, psychological, economic, and 
political condition. In its historical sense, I would include what 
Bill Ashcroft and others have described as "all the culture affected 
by the imperial process from the moment of colonization to the 
present day" (Ashcroft et al. 1989:2). What makes writing 
essentially postcolonial, in their view, is the fact that it has arisen 
out of the experience of colonization and has asserted itself by 
emphasizing the conflict with and differences from the imperial 
power (2). As they point out, it is concerned mainly with defining 
the self and placing that self as precisely as possible (9), and this 
involves an examination of the political, imaginative, and social 
dominance imposed by the colonizer on the colonized (29), and by 
one colonized group on another colonized group (31). Such 
wnting, therefore, "foregrounds a politics of opposition and 
struggle, and problematizes the key relationship between centre 
and periphery" (Mishra & Hodge 1994:276). However, in recent 
years, the literature of the former British colonies has created a 
kind of post-orientalism, or a radical kind of orientalism which 
suggests a close relationship between literature written in English 
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and written and oral non-English discourses (279). In other 
words, it is a hybrid literature in which there are a multiplicity of 
centers and theories, so that an attempt to impose a 
comprehensive postcolonial literary theory is at once an 
over-simplification and a multi-disciplinary exercise (280). 

In the psychological sense of postcolonialism I would 
include Ashis Nandy's idea of a "universalism" or state of mind 
that "takes into account the colonial experience, including the 
immense suffering colonialism brought, and builds out of it a 
maturer, more contemporary, more self-critical version 
of. ..traditions" (1983:75). In this sense, the colonial power 
becomes "a subculture meaningful in itself and important, though 
| not all-important in the... [postcolonial] context" (76). This 
situation is also one of "cultural imposition" (Fanon 1967:85), so 
that even after independence is achieved, the colonized subject has 
■ not "become a master [but]... is a slave who has been allowed to 
assume the attitude of a master" (219). In the psychological 
sense, then, my definition of the postcolonial situation includes 
Fanon's concept of a society which has experienced racial and 
' cultural oppression and which is still struggling to become free. 

With regard to social and economic concerns, the term 
would include what Ngugi wa Thiong'o has called cultural 
imperialism or the domination of the language of the colonizer, 
which operates as a means of control (Ngugi 1981:5). It would 
also incorporate the dynamics of the means of cultural production 
in societies where the annual per capita income is between $150 
and $300, where social security is non-existent (Mishra & Hodge 
1994:285), where illiteracy rates are high, and where publication 
and allied costs keep book prices beyond the purchasing capacity 
of the working-class family. As far as politics are concerned, the 
term "postcolonial" would include issues related to marginalized, 
migrant, and culturally embattled cultures/groups (Suleri 
1994:246-247), but this means more than a concern with just 
texts and discourses (Mishra & Hodge 1994:278), namely, radical 
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deconstructions of alien sensibilities (281) as well as active 
participation in political processes and social change. 

1 here is no single postcolonial condition, but rather many 
postcolonialisms. Besides the aspects mentioned above, these 
conditions could be interpreted very loosely as a very general 
sense of cultural oppression that is "always present" in "any 
literature of subjugation" (Mishra & Hodge 1994:284). It could 
also signify a very subversive mode of discourse, namely, "an 
always present 'underside' within colonization itself (284) that 
threatens to disrupt the colonial power structure. It is this 
subversive colonialism or complicit postcolonialism that informs 
the writings of colonizing peoples who live among the colonized 
peoples and write in opposition to the colonial center. White 
South African writers like Nadine Gordimer or J. M. Coetzee are 
very relevant in this context. Overall, then, the postcolonial 
condition includes all the lingering legacies of the 
colonizer/colonized relationship, both positive and negative ones 
(Brydon 1987:4). Some negative legacies include economic and 
psychological dependency on the imperial power, cultural 
marginalization, and political tensions between imposed and 
experienced heritages (4). Some positive legacies include a 
welcoming of cross-cultural encounters (6), and a two-way traffic 
or cultural exchange (5) by subverting imperial perspectives to 
create new forms and ways of thinking (7). Biydon cites Bernard 
Smith's phrase, a "convergent culture" or a "culture of 
configurations" as a good description of the postcolonial situation 
(7), though, of course, it could also be a divergent culture or a 
culture in a state of crisis. Thus, the postcolonial condition is not 
a homogenous category across different postcolonial societies or 
even within a single one. It is more like a "typical configuration 
which is always in the process of change, never consistent with 
11 itself' (Mishra & Hodge 1994:289). Despite its time-based 
Prefix, it should not be restricted to either the idea of linear 
progress or the concept of binary opposites (McClintock 
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1994:292). It refers to a multiplicity of powers and histories 
(302) which requires the engagement of a proliferation of theories 
and strategies (303). 

In this context, Nadine Gordimer, Nayantara Sahgal, and 
Buchi Emecheta are particularly concerned with defining what it 
is that makes their nations postcolonial. They seem to endorse E. 
J. Hobsbawm's view that nations are actually "dual phenomena" 
or concepts that are "constructed essentially from above, but 
which cannot be understood unless also analyzed from below, that 
is, in terms of the assumptions, hopes, needs, longings, and 
interests of ordinary people" (1990:10). While the view from 
, above is usually official government sponsored propaganda, the 
view from below is that of ordinary people and is therefore 
difficult to figure out because it constantly changes (ll). 8 Their 
novels reveal that postcolonial nations have not two, but many 
different structures: the obvious and the official, several obscure 
and unofficial, and the "real" nation, if there is such a thing, 
seems to be located somewhere between these structures. Indeed, 
they seem to suggest that the nation is heteroglossic and 
multivocal, with structures of complicity and resistance contained 
within it. 

Even Benedict Anderson's definition of the nation as an 
"imagined political community [which is]... both inherently 
limited and sovereign" (Anderson 1983:6) is somewhat univocal. 
Anderson argues that the nation is imagined because all the 
members within it will never really know each other (6); it is 
limited because it has finite boundaries (7); it is sovereign because 
it replaces the power of the divinely-ordained monarch (7); and it 
is a community because it evokes a deep sense of comradeship 
(7). However, while it is true that many nations are discursive 
constructs and do not have a pre-existing essence, nevertheless, 
they often cannot be reduced to products of the imagination. 
Also, some communities within the nation can experience a 
simultaneous sense of comradeship and estrangement. 9 Instead 
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of such a definition, Gordimer and Emecheta in particular seem t0 
argue, following a number of literary critics, that the postcolon( a i 
III nation, as constructed by imperialism, is false and unnatural^ 
with imaginary claims to unity and collectivity, and corresponding 
to no real geographic space. ' 

Some of these situations can become clearer with specif 
examples. If we examine the writings of Gordimer, Sahgal, ay 
; Emecheta we find that issues of nation and class, besides those 0 f 
race and gender, become particularly important. In their writing 
moreover, the identity of the postcolonial woman is fluid ay 
displaces itself in various positions on a constantly evolving 
I continuum. For them, identity is both subject to and created k y 
\ | the ideological history that surrounds it. This history includ es 
J/! both presences and absences, such as their presentation 0 f 
I , subaltern or peasant discourse as extremely marginalized, 
! fragmented, and effaced and their representation of t| le 
domination of bourgeois ideology within the educated elites 0 f 
their respective cultures. By ideology I mean an organized system 
of beliefs that operates in an individual, a text, or a society, 
through conscious or unconscious representation or figuration, it 
usually displays itself through notions of class relations, and this 
idea is echoed by Michel Pecheux and C. Fuchs (1982). Th<s y 
suggest that ideology is a set of formations which constitute a 
"complex ensemble of attitudes and representations that are 
neither 'individual' nor 'universal' but rather arise more or less 
directly from class positions in conflict with one another" (8). 
Louis Althusser points out that in any situation (except the 
scientific situation), ideology is always a unified and organized 
system of beliefs, and within it the meaning of a particular 
ideological concept emerges, through its relation to the ideological 
field (Althusser 1990:62). Since science is not particularly noted 
for its attention to its own presuppositions (Smith 1984:128), this 
exclusion of science from the field of ideology is problematic. 
However, Althusser also suggests that the way ideology actually 
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operates in a society/text (he calls this the "motor principle") can 
only be figured out by examining what underlies ideology, that is, 
what he calls "actual history" (Althusser 1990:63). These ideas, 
then, suggest that ideology is a whole and cannot be broken up; it 
can only be evaluated by stepping outside it. This idea is also 
problematic, and what makes it even more so is the fact that, 
according to Althusser, ideology is "unconscious," that is, 
unaware of "the real problems it is a response (or non-response) 
to... [or of] its [own] theoretical presuppositions." As he goes on 
to suggest, the particular problematic within the ideology must be 
pulled out, as it were, from "the depths" within which it is buried 
(69). 

In applying all this to the operation of ideology within 
Gordimer's, Sahgal's, and Emecheta's texts, then, I am dealing 
with gaps and absences, or a sense within the work of something 
below the surface, something that doesn't quite fit. As Pierre 
Macherey (1966) suggests, ideology is partly made up of those 
things that the text does not mention, that is, it operates silently, 
and its silences can be forced to speak (132). In fact, as Fredric 
Jameson (1981) points out, the act of writing (or painting or any 
"aesthetic act") is itself ideological (79). What this means is that 
not only does the writer/artist represent a particular (class-based) 
ideology (Macherey 1966:231), but that the product itself creates 
a reaction within the reader/viewer, a reaction that Althusser 
terms "ideological self-recognition" (156). This in turn implies 
that there will be confusion and contradiction in the way ideology 
operates, while the literary text seems to offer a symbolic or 
formal resolution of contradictions within itself. 

However, as Steven B. Smith (1984) suggests, ideology 
can only be evaluated "functionally" or in terms of how it 
"respondfs] to certain basic human needs" (129). Hence, it is 
useful to keep in mind Raymond Geuss's description of the three 
ways in which ideology can be used, as described by Smith. The 
first is a "descriptive" use, which includes the beliefs, attitudes, 
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and general concepts that a group adheres to. The second is th e 
"pejorative" use in the Marxist sense of a "false consciousness" % 
delusion which needs to be changed. The third is the "positive" 
use, or ideologies which it is deemed necessary to consciously 
create and introduce to a group from the outside (129-130). I n 
this context, Smith's own definition of ideology is fairly usefi^ 
! since he describes it as "a well-organized system of beliefs which 
serves to reinforce or reproduce the existing set of social 
relations" and admonishes that, "rather than... explaining reality 
ideology has to be treated as a part of that reality which is in need 
of explanation" (130). I will use this definition in my analysis <tf 
the workings of ideology in the writings of these three novelists. 

Descriptive, pejorative, and positive forms ot ideology 
are embedded in the writings of the three novelists and ar e 
revealed through "the unborn" or repressed (Lacan 1978:23) Q r 
unconscious levels of their texts. Jacques Lacan describes the 
unconscious as a realm which is made up of that which is refused 
by the conscious (43) or is "unrealized" (30) and, therefor*, 
outside time and space (31). In the texts of our three novelist*, 
however, the unconscious is more than an unrealized spac* ; 
rather, it is a political space on what Jameson calls th e 
"undersides" of texts which contains many contradictions, not all 
of which they are able to control (Jameson 1981:49). These 
contradictions are most obvious with regard to the representation 
of people and events in their narratives. Representation itself is 
problematic because it is "embedded first in the language and then 
in the culture, institutions, and political ambience of the 
representer" (Said 1978:272); hence, I will pay close attention to 
the absences in the narratives of all three novelists and try to 
represent their signficance. As Jameson suggests, absences in 
texts become visible only when we can set up the "series [of 
circumstances] that should have generated the missing term" 
(1981:137). 

Thus, Gordimer, Sahgal, and Emecheta, despite writing 
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from very divergent political and social contexts, are connected in 
several significant ways. First, all three deal with questions of 
fragmentation, displacement, marginality, and dialogic discourse. 
They problematize the concept of the nation, and the clash 
between Western and non-Western cultures, though only 
Emecheta deals with issues of migrancy and immigration. 
Second, the sensibilities of all three writers seem to suffer from a 
sense of fracture or fission in that the limitations imposed on them 
by history and ideology prompt them to silence or displace certain 
marginalized voices and issues while claiming to speak on their 
behalf For example, because of her white, English-speaking 
Jewish background, Gordimer's narrative focus is almost entirely 
on the limitations of white South Africans in dealing with the 
consequences of apartheid, and her depictions of black discourse 
are rather flat and unconvincing. Similarly, Sahgal's bourgeois 
and familial ties to India's "first family" in politics prevent her 
from adequately problematizing the caste and class basis of 
political oppression. Finally, Emecheta's experiences with 
, patriarchal oppression in Nigeria and economic self-sufficiency in 
England frequently blind her to sexual discrimination in England. 
Third, all three writers are somewhat displaced or isolated from 
the mainstream cultures they are writing about, either by virtue of 
class or race or by expatriation. Thus, all three provide unique 
versions of the politics of race, class, and gender in a postcolonial 
society and of the role of the postcolonial woman in shaping the 
political destiny of her culture. 

Despite these similarities between the three writers, there 
are also several significant differences. Gordimer's chief 
preoccupation seems to be with race relations, Sahgal's with class 
conflicts, and Emecheta's with gender differences. In fact, all 
three are limited by their ideological and historical positions. 
Most obviously, their discourse is confined by their constant 
| preoccupation with the ideology of the elite social class to which 
each of them belongs. For Gordimer, this is the white bourgeois 
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class in South African society; for Sahgal, it is the Wester^. 
] | educated bourgeois class of urban India; and for Emecheta it ( s 
the Western-educated bourgeois class of urban Nigeria. Most |f 
the voices that speak to us from their texts reflect the ideologies Ctf 
this bourgeois class. As a result, they only partially critique th e 
L basis of that class's hegemony in their own particular society; B% 
j ido they seem aware of the hegemonic function of their own voic% 
within that society/class. For Sahgal and Emecheta, t% 
hegemony arises partly out of their acquisition of a reading public 
and a critical following in the West; for Gordimer, the dominance 
is largely a result of her being granted the Nobel Prize f% 
literature despite the presence of many talented black South 
African creative writers. 

Moreover, Gordimer believes that the task of the writer i n 
South Africa is a very important one. The white writer, sh e 
believes, must "raise the consciousness of white people 
who.. .have not woken up. It is a responsibility at once minor, i n 
comparison with that placed upon the black writer as composer of 
battle hymns, and yet forbidding, if one compares the honour and 
welcoming from blacks that await the black writer, and the 
branding as traitor,... that await[s] the white" (Gordimer 
1985:145). Later, she declares that regardless of the writer's race, 
"the essential gesture" by which that writer "enters the 
brotherhood of man... is a revolutionary gesture" (147). She 
seems to have tried to follow her own dictum by being a 
"long-time supporter" of the ANC (although she didn't make her 
allegiance public until 1992) (Dreifus 1992:32); denouncing the 
government's censorship of PEN, the writers' organization; and 
helping to found the Congress of South African Writers, which is 
a mainly black writer's group (Prescott & Peyser 1991:40). She 
has also repeatedly claimed that whites must accept responsibility 
for all the injustice that is meted out to blacks because "we whites 
are solely responsible [for black deaths] whether we support white 
supremacy or, opposing, have failed to unseat it" (Gordimer 
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1976:3). Her books have been censored and banned by the South 
African government, and she has always firmly declined going 
abroad. When she won the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1991, she 
claimed it was her second great thrill in the past two years, the 
first being the release of Nelson Mandela from prison (Prescott & 
Peyser 1991:40). 

Sahgal, however, claims that her only ideology is "that I 
do not believe in kings and queens and political dynasties" 
(Mohini 1990:65); she also argues that the writer's commitment is 
"to the writing of a story. He has no political commitment. It 
may get reflected but it is not a conscious effort" (67). If the 
political commitment is absent, then the writer writes because she 
wants to "make sense out of one's life, to understand it better... [it 
has] something to do with the urge to be free" (Sahgal 1972b:81). 
On the other hand, she argues that non-violence as a political 
strategy is both necessary and relevant to the Indian political 
scene (Mohini 1990:62). To be successful, the only thing it needs 
is "the right kind of leadership... change can be brought through 
the right use of vote" (68). Moreover, she views Gandhian 
politics as a perpetual presence in the Indian scene, claiming that 
it represents "the spirit of willing self-sacrifice and self-imposed 
discipline... [which is] the connecting thread through all her [i.e., 
India's] history, and the foundation of all her religions and 
philosophies" (Sahgal 1953:166). 

Finally, Emecheta claims that to be an African woman 
writer is to be "determined. The first person you need to convince 
is yourself. ...Your truth may not be my truth. If I am speaking 
my own truth the way I see it, I must be prepared to defend it. 
That means having that belief in yourself and being prepared to 
write it as you see it" (James 1990:45). This personal truth seems 
to have something to do with a person's class or gender, or what 
she calls his/her "situation," but the main determining factor in 
being a successful writer, she says, is "the financial question." 
This is obviously a reference to whether a writer is self-sufficient 
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or financially dependent (40). She points out that many African 
women writers are financially dependent on men, which hamper 
their creativity, but that despite it, the writing they produce shows 
how sympathetic they are to the female point of view (42). More 
importantly, she explains that many of the women of her own 
|)| generation, whose social awareness she would like to raise, are 
illiterate and therefore would not be able to read her books. Even 
those who can read probably would not be able to, because most 
books sold in Nigeria are hardbacks which cost approximately 
$17 each— a "person's income for a whole month" (Topouzis 
1990:69). Worse still, she suggests that the patriarchal situation 
in Nigeria has resulted in women who are "riddled with 
hypocrisy" so that they say what they don't feel and avoid 
laughing at anything too loudly (James 1990:38). When asked 
how women should deal with that patriarchal situation, she 
suggests that African women should "preserve what is good in 
traditional society and discard what is no longer relevant" 
(Topouzis 1990:69). By way of example, she mentions the 
traditional custom of the bride price as one that should be 
abandoned. However, she fails to mention any of the g0od 
customs that are to be retained. 

Besides representing the domination of bourgeois 
ideology within the educated elite of their respective cultures 
Gordimer, Sahgal, and Emecheta tend to present subaltern or 
peasant discourse as extremely marginalized, fragmented, and 
effaced. Moreover, their narrative representation of various class 
positions in society is invariably oppositional rather than dialogic. 
However, this constant opposition is rarely presented in the form 
of binaries; rather, the various voices and narratives continually 
"contaminate" each other to produce what looks suspiciously like 
master narratives. For Gordimer, a master narrative would be the 
inherent racism and deliberate collusion of white women in the 
perpetuation of apartheid. In fact, Robin Visel (1988) points out 
that Gordimer frequently castigates white women for their 
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complicity in the perpetuation of apartheid (34). For Sahgal, a 
i master narrative would be the social unrest and political decay 
that inevitably follow a conscious deviation from the tenets of 
! non-violence and Hindu karma. Thus, Marcia Liu (1980) argues 
that Sahgal divides her fictional characters into aggressors and 
non-aggressors, or the active and the thoughtful, or those who are 
mainly concerned with making money and those who care about 
morality (52). In fact, all of Sahgal's novels contain protagonists 
who are non-violent and sensitive (the Gandhian politician) and 
antagonists who are brutal and aggressive (the violent politician) 
and her narratives are propelled forward by the clash between 
these two types. For Emecheta, a master narrative would be the 
social injustice and sexual inequality that result from a rigid 
adherence to the rituals of African patriarchy. Even then, her 
depiction of that patriarchy is not always accurate. Chimalum 
Nwankwo (1988), for example, finds what he calls her anti-male 
attitude rather bitter and distracting, besides which it trivializes 
other aspects of African soceity. He also suggests that the 
situation of the colonial/postcolonial Ibo female is not as grim and 
tragic as she makes it out to be, and that often other women were 
as responsible for the maintenance of the patriarchy as were men 
(40). Only Gordimer tends to critique the role of social systems 
like capitalism in perpetuating social injustice and inequality (as 
in The Conservationist); but then Gordimer's own politics are 
fluid because, as Dorothy Driver (1983) suggests, they have 
moved, over the course of her career, from "uneasy liberalism" to 
"a recognition of the marginality of liberalism" to a "revolutionary 
attitude" (30). Sahgal and Emecheta, however, prefer locating 
social ills within individuals and practices that have somehow 
deviated from or disregarded the capitalist system. In fact, in 
novels like Second Class Citizen and In the Ditch, Emecheta 
rather uncritically valorizes the competitive individualism that the 
capitalist system fosters. Thus, Lloyd W. Brown (1981) 
castigates her for her rather uncritical adoption of "Western 
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modes of perceiving, and describing Africans." He cites her use 
ot Cor *rasts between the civilized West and the superstitious and 
crude world of Africa, and claims this shows an acceptance of old 
Eurocentric standards (37). In fact, Emecheta's early novels do 
tend to set up Africa and the West as binary opposites 
representing stagnation and dynamism. Only occasionally (as m 
The Rape ofShavi and Destination Biqfra) does she describe the 
harmonious qualities within traditional African society. Finally, 
Sahgal rarely problematizes the impact of well ingrained and 
hierarchized social structures like the Indian caste system on the 
formation of a distinct urban political oligarchy in India. 

Besides the issue of the representation of social or 
political systems, there is the question of what kind ot 
consciousness appears in the writings of Gordimer, Sahgal, and 
Emecheta. On the one hand, all three writers are subject to some 
modern Western discourses that suggest that women are always 
confined or are passive. The psychoanalytic tradition, in 
particular, depicts the Western woman as "receptacle, womb, 
earth, factory, bank in which the seed capital grows" (Irigaray 
1985:18). Luce Irigaray shows how patriarchal and 
psychoanalytic ideology constructs woman as lack (42) or as 
"indefinite, indefinable, non-sexed, unable to recognize herself 
(Cixous 1981:46) and as being excluded from and deficient in 
male discourse (Irigaray 1985:49). The postcolonial woman, too, 
constitutes a gap or absence in hegemonic Western ideology and, 
like her Western counterpart, she is often represented in Western 
discourse as an "inter-dict" or object between signs, between 
meanings, without any signification herself (22). However, if 
Western woman is a void and unrepresentable (43), then how 
does one represent the postcolonial woman? Is she, like the 
Western woman, always doomed to be constituted in discourse as 
impediment, failure, lack, absence (Lacan 1977:25)? Just as 
Western woman is often made to seem a mirror of "specular 
duplication" who gives man back his own image while at the same 
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time duplicating it (Irigaray 1985:56), is the postcolonial woman 
always a mimicker of the colonizer? Or is she destined to be an 
"endlessly circling speculum" with no closure and never reflected 
or represented (76)? 

Postcolonial and literary critics have not really provided 
too many answers to these questions. For example, O. Mannoni 
regards the neo-colonial situation as a "Prospero-Caliban" 
relationship, or one in which the "paternal" colonizer's daughter 
has "suffered an [imaginary] rape at the hands of an inferior being 
[the colonized subject]" (Mannoni 1990:110). Indeed, the 
metaphor of rape/incest is often used in postcolonial literary 
contexts to signify the economic domination of the colonizer both 
before and after independence. However, while this metaphor can 
work as a signifier for economic and political exploitation, it 
tends to present the postcolonial woman as a victim. 12 Henry 
Louis Gates has pointed out that the postcolonial or black woman 
is often an ambivalent figure in literature because she uses the 
language of the colonizer in order to "posit a full and sufficient 
self," a language in which "blackness [or otherness] is a sign of 
absence" (Gates 1985:12). Also, Mishra and Hodge (1994) 
claim that the postcolonial woman is like a fragment or an 
oppositional system within the framework of colonization. They 
argue that women are "burdened by a twice-disabling discourse: 

'the disabling master discourse of colonialism is then redirected 
against women in an exact duplication of the colonizer's own use 

I of that discourse vis-a-vis the colonized in the first instance" 
(284). 

Robert Young, describing Gayatri Spivak's preoccupation 
with the subaltern consciousness, suggests that she recommends 
an approach that would involve not retrieving the [female] 
subaltern consciousness, but reinscribing its subject position. 
This reinscription would involve showing how the subaltern 
consciousness subverts the dominant ideology (Young 1990:160). 
Thus, rather than speaking on or for the subaltern woman, the 
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focus would be on the aporia or blind spot (164) or on how 
patriarchal ideologies construct false notions ot the postco loniai 
woman (171). Chandra Talpade Mohanty ( 1994) echoes that idea 
when she points out that some Western feminist writings tend to 
"discursively colonize the material and historical heterogenous 
lives of women in the third world, thereby producing/representing 
a composite, singular 'third-world woman'" (197). Whether we 
call this form of colonization essentialism or orientalism its 
imbrications of race and gender are accorded an iconic.ty that is 
altogether too good to be true" (Suleri 1994:46). 

What is more apt in terms of my project is Anne 
McClintock's comments about the relevance ot this discourse in 
the sphere of gross economic exploitation. Speaking generally ot 
the former colonies, she asks: "in a world where women do 
two-thirds of the world's work, earn 10% of the worlds income 
and own less than 1% of the world's property, the promise ot 
'postcolonialism' has been a history of hopes postponed 
(McClmtock 1994:298). The articulation of this history of female 
exploitation is an aspect that links the writings of Gordimer, 
Sahgal, and Emecheta, though Gordimer tends to focus more on 
black exploitation than on female exploitation. Nevertheless, as 
my subsequent chapters will show, although each writer's 
assessment of the politics of gender is different, they all 
problematize— in different ways— the role of the traditional 
patriarchy in the postcolonial world. 

Patriarchy, as defined by Gerda Lerner (1986), is an 
institutionalized form of male dominance over women and 
children, both within the family and in society in general. It 
suggests that men hold the powerful positions in important social 
institutions, while women do not, although women are not entirely 
deprived of all economic, legal, and political rights. It takes 
various forms and modes in different societies and adapts itself in 
different periods of time (239). Emecheta consistently critiques 
the oppressive function of such a patriarchy as exists in 
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postcolonial Nigeria; Sahgal examines specific patriarchal 
practices like divorce settlements that oppress women; while 
' Gordimer in some of her short stories implies that Western and 
non-Western forms are equally oppressive. 

Therefore, the interventions of Gordimer, Sahgal, and 
Emecheta are valuable primarily because they connect 
postcolonial feminine identity to the institutionalized nature of 
traditional, patriarchal oppression. While they all suggest that the 
dominance of patriarchal systems (Western, African, Indian) 
| oppress and silence women of all classes and races, Emecheta and 
Sahgal tend to focus on individual males, like Francis or Som 
, (who unfortunately degenerate into caricatures), as particularly 
brutal perpetrators of an oppressive system. Yet Lloyd W. 
Brown (1981) lauds the "fervor" and "rhetoric" of Emecheta's 
protest against sexual inequality, and calls her an effective 
"protest writer" because she blends impassioned protest with 
effective characterization (35). Moreover, all three novelists link 
sexual oppression to male control over a woman's body (such as 
Mehring's over Antonia), but de-emphasize male domination of 
female labor and economic self-determination. Only Emecheta — 
in her depiction of the commodification of Ibo women of all 
classes into producers of male children and bringers of large bride 
prices — suggests that patriarchal oppression is primarily 
economic. 

Another way in which all three novelists deal with the 
j issue of patriarchal oppression in their writings is their 
' representation of aberrant behavior as a means of resistance to 
1 patriarchal domination. In Gordimer's narratives, this is 
sometimes represented as a strange desire on the part of white 
women to remain as close to the center of black suffering as 
possible (for example, Rosa Burger); while for Emecheta this is 
presented as a deliberate prostitution of mind and body in order to 
i achieve sexual equality (for example, Nko). Most importantly, all 
] | three deal with rape as a metaphor for patriarchal and colonial 
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domination. Curiously, Gordimer and Sahgal represent rape 
metaphorically in their narratives, while Emecheta is more 
explicit. Whatever their differences in representation, Emecheta 
and Sahgal both suggest that rape is the most explicit instance of 
male domination and brutalization of the land or the female body. 
However, Gordimer problematizes even that generalization in her 
depiction of white female voyeuristic fantasies about black male 
sexuality (see Maureen's interactions with July in July's People). 

Although all three novelists focus strongly on the 
representation of male oppression, they do give the postcolonial 
female a voice. Gordimer does so by focussing on the blind spots 
in male discourse (such as by showing us how Mehring speaks for 
Antonia or how Rosa's discourse evolves out of Lionel's). 
Sahgal's female voices, however, seem constantly displaced by 
male discourse (for example, Sonali and Rashmi rely entirely on 
male directives and commands). Finally, Emecheta's female 
voices seem unable to speak except in total opposition to male 
discourse (as is the case with Nko and Adah). Ultimately, 
: though, all three novelists seem to imply that postcolonial female 
':'! I discourse arises out of the contradictions and clashes within 
'traditional patriarchy and Western capitalism. 

According to Sara Suleri (1994), two of feminism's most 
commonly articulated points are its marginality in male discourse 
and its "obsessive attention" to "the racial body" (247). The 
racial body is a very important concern of Gordimer' s, because 
apartheid has made her sensitive to the social and political 
implications of racial interaction. Yet, as Abdul R. JanMohamed 
(1983) comments, the central space in Gordimer's fiction is rarely 
occupied by blacks, who "function primarily as catalytic agents in 
the moral and political development of her white protagonists" 
(147). He suggests that the reason for this omission is that the 
political conditions of South Africa restrained Gordimer within 
her own world (149); while the reason Benita Parry (1978) 
suggests is that Gordimer could not break with the hegemonic 
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Western cultural consciousness (49). I would argue that the 
nature of the neo/postcolonial situation itself would make it very 
difficult for any novelist to break with Western cultural 
hegemony, both in her choice of language and of genre. 
Emecheta's awareness of the politics of race and ethnicity, 
however, result from being at once secure in the roots and 
prominence of her ethnic group (the Ibo in Nigeria) and 
marginalized in the hostility and discrimination practiced against 
her racial group (black Africans in Britain). Like Gordimer, then, 
she deals with the implications of white restrictions on black 
self-expression in Britain; but she also describes layers of social 
and ethnic oppression prevalent in traditional Ibo society in 
Nigeria (see, for example, her problematization of the treatment 
of osm like Chike). Sahgal, however, almost completely ignores 
the issue of ethnicity, despite speaking from a position of ethnic 
privilege, preferring to deal with the implications of religious 
differences between people and its impact on politics. In fact, she 
also promotes a kind of enlightened casteism, as professed by 
Vishal Dubey in Storm in Chandigarh, for example. 

The implications of these three approaches to race and 
ethnicity are very important. Gordimer, in her novels, seems to 
suggest that South African whites cannot escape the political and 
ideological implications of race (repression, guilt) and must 
constantly find ways to accept responsibility for black suffering 
(note, for example, the narrator's ambivalence or even censure 
toward Maureen's escape at the end of July's People). Emecheta, 
in her novels, seems to advocate a thorough Westernization of 
Nigerian patriarchy and in some places suggests that male 
oppression of female bodies and labor is more prevalent in black 
males than in whites (for example, see how the narrator of Second 
Class Citizen claims Francis' race makes him unable to change 
his oppressive and chauvinistic behavior towards Adah). Yet at 
the same time she repudiates white racism as she experiences it in 
Britain, especially if its perpetrators are lower-class whites. Only 
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occasionally, as in Destination Biafra, does she critique Western 
nations directly. Finally, Sahgal's narratives suggest that 
| discrimination based on caste or skin color in urban India either is 
the result of personal weakness or is part of the baggage of 
^Hinduism that needs to be discarded. She fails to problematize 
the pervasive basis of that discrimination in political and public 
life. In This Time of Morning and The Day in Shadow, for 
example, she suggests that caste is a discriminatory and unjust 
feature in an otherwise pantheistic Hinduism and can be 
countered through a return to Gandhi's insistence on the 
importance of the individual. There is no sense, in any of her 
novels, of caste as an ideological tool for bourgeois control of the 
economy and politics. 

Finally, all three novelists are not very effective at 
making the racial other speak in their narratives. Some of 
Gordimer's characters, like July or Jacobus, for example, seem 
able to use the white man's language against him quite effectively, 
but fail to formulate their own "metaphors for suffering." 
Conversely, several of Emecheta's characters, like Bill and Alan 
Grey, tend to be rather flat, just playing their role of white mentor 
or imperialist manipulator without gaining very distinctive modes 
, of expression. Finally, the voice of the untouchable or dalit is 
,j absent in Sahgal, and his or her presence is represented only as a 
1 1 shadow (Simrit's servant) or a monstrosity (Rose's beggar) or a 
faceless mass (Inder's workers). 

In conclusion, then, all three novelists tend to subsume 
social and economic categorizations under one dominant mode. 
For Gordimer race dictates political identity and behavior; for 
Sahgal class determines the appropriateness of political 
leadership; while for Emecheta gender power controls and 
dominates political action. What all this implies for the nature of 
: postcolonial political fiction is that narrative voice and political 
identity are in a state of flux. Thus, the three novelists are 
articulate and expressive with regard to politics, class, and gender 
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.and, in examining them together, I will prove that the postcolonial 
woman is part of a plurality or continuum in which she moves in 
various positions, depending on what ideology is imposed on and 
by her. She is therefore represented as a figure that is being 
constantly displaced or a voice that perpetually resists within a 
discourse that is evolving and shifting. She is at once elite and 

j powerless, at once subversive and exploitative. The focus of the 
following chapters is the gaps and absences within the writings of 

. ! these three novelists that reveal their attempts to come to terms 
with the neo-colonial and patriarchal ideology that surrounds and 
limits them. 
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Notes 



Note that Gayatri C. Spivak, among others, cautions 
against using the label "third world" to designate all those 
territories colonized by European imperialists. As she points out, 
sociologists like Carl Pletsch and others have suggested that the 
term is "contaminated at birth by the new economic programs of 
neo-colonialism" and, at best, "gives a proper name to a 
generalized margin." She goes on to argue that the label is used by 
the center to denote not even a single race or social type, "but an 
1993°55) C Prindple ° f identiflcation through separation" (Spivak 

5 

As Ngugi has pointed out, there were a large number of 
Western-based or patriotically inspired military coups in Africa in 
the 1960's: in Zaire in 1960 and 1965, in Nigeria and Ghana in 
1966, as well as in Sierra Leone, Sudan, Mali, Uganda. They 
often resulted in civil wars, as in Nigeria and Congo or monstrous 
dictatorships as in Uganda (1993:67). In the 1970s, as he points 
out, the U.S. overthrew the Allende regime in Chile and 
surrounded Africa with military bases (68-69). 

*For example, the U.S. played an active role in ousting 
Lumumba and replacing him with Mobutu in what was known as 
Zaire (Ngugi 1993:66). 

For further reading on economic underdevelopment in 
Atnca, see Walter Rodney's How Europe Underdeveloped 
Afnca, wjrued edit.on (Washington D.C.: Howard University 
ness, 1982 [first published 1972]) as well as Bade Onimode's 
Imperialism and Underdevelopment in Nigeria: The Dialectics 
of Mass Poverty (London: Zed Press; Westport, Connecticut: 
Lawrence Hill, 1982). 
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5 See also Chinweizu's discussion of the dominance of 
African literature by literature written in European languages. In 
the introduction to Voices from Twentieth Century Africa: Griots 
and Towncriers (1988), for example, he points out that Africa is 
unique in making its students of the humanities read "materials 
imported from alien conquerors" rather than "the classics of 5,000 
years of African literature" (xxx). He also suggests that this 
practice has resulted in "European cultural chauvenism" or the 
"teaching of Western humanities as if they were the only and 
universal humanities" (xxxi). 

6 See also Ngugi's discussion of cultural imperialism in his 
Moving the Centre (1993). In it, he argues that because the 
l comprador bourgeoisie had the same outlook as the former 
colonizer, "even after they [the comprador bourgeoisie] inherited 
the flag, their... attitudes toward their own history, toward their 
own languages... tended to be foreign." As a result, all the 
"economic, political and cultural" aspects of colonialism 
"remained intact" (85). 

7 Note that there are two types of Anglophone "settler" 
colony: that in which the settler became a majority at the expense 
of the indigenous populations (as in Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand) and that in which settlement persisted as an activity of a 
minority disproportionately controlling land and economic wealth. 
In Kenya and Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) this minority was replaced 
only after a violent struggle. 

"Benedict Anderson (1983) makes a similar argument 
when he describes two forms of nationalism that developed in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries: "official nationalism," and 
"popular nationalism." Official nationalism, he argues, developed 
in the late nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century and was 
characterized by a tendency on the part of European and Asian 
monarchs to "sidle toward a beckoning national identification" 
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(85). Thus, Czanst Russia and Victorian England developed 
nationalist agendas "after and in reaction to, the popular national 
movements proliferating in Europe since the 1820s" (86). All of 
them were "responses by power groups... threatened with 
exclusion from, or marginalization in, popular imagined 
communities [which]... concealed a discrepancy between nation 
and dynastic realm" (109-1 10). Popular nationalism, on the other 
hand, developed in the twentieth century mainly in the colonial 
territories of Asia and Africa, and as a response to global 
imperialism and industrial capitalism. Similar situations also 
occurred in Europe where "print-capitalism" helped create 
popular vernacular-based nationalisms (139). 

"Note that other definitions of the nation are also 
somewhat univocal. For example, Hobsbawm (1990) has defined 
the nation as a social entity that is constantly changing, that 
belongs to a recent period of history, that corresponds to the 
modem nation-state, and that is artificial, socially engineered and 
man-made (9-10). This definition fails to take into account that 
sometimes no real geographic space was necessary to imagine the 
nation. By contrast, Ali A. Mazrui (1972) argues that stable 
African nations can be built in five processes: "cultural normative 
fuston" or shared values and language; "economic 
interpenetration" or the active involvement of different subgroups 
within the country in the national economy; "social interaction" or 
the narrowing of the gaps between the elites and the masses, rich 
and poor; "conflict resolution" or the building up of institutions 
which throw up leaders and allow clashes to be peacefully 
resolved; and a "shared national experience" or a sort of historical 

J Shared P3St Which g,ves k a colIective history 
(277-278). Mazrui insists that all five processes must interact 
w. h each other in order to create stable African nations. This 
defmmon disregards the fact that many postcolonial African 
nat.ons have deep d.vis.ons based on ethnicity and religion and yet 
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still exist. 

I0 They are false because the actual territories of most 
postcolonial nations were products of imperialism so that they 
were either drawn completely at random or to enclose a particular 
administrative zone (Hobsbawm 1990:137). Frequently, large 
postcolonial nations were created out of existing areas of colonial 
administration without any knowledge of the culture within them 
and without the consent of their people (171). These zones had a 
sort of artificial unity imposed on them which only sometimes 
produced a concrete sense of "nation-hood" (138). Also, many of 
the postcolonial nations combined what Anderson calls a 
"genuine, popular nationalist enthusiasm" with a systemic, even 
Machiavellian, instilling of nationalist ideology through the media 
(1983:114). This hybridity, combined with the fact that the 
national boundaries were arbitrary and class differences were 
I great, means that the nations themselves were very artificial. 

"Many literary critics would agree with this idea, adding 
that it is a discursive formation. Timothy Brennan (1988), for 
example, points out that a writer like Salman Rushdie shows that 
nations are imaginary by depicting how India has "(deluded) 
communal sharing of "nationality"" and how Pakistan has a 
"cohesion" based on "a military and juridical enforcement of 
community" (136). He would even go so far as to suggest that 
literary creations are "not only a part of the nation-forming 
process, but are its realization; that nations are mental 
projections... that nations are made out of citizen's councils and 
peasant armies physically enacting out the words of the national 
literatures that once imagined them" (137-138). Elsewhere, 
Brennan argues that "nations... are imaginary constructs that 
depend for their existence on an apparatus of cultural fictions in 
which imaginative literature plays a decisive role" (Ashcroft et al. 
1995: 173). He backs this up by stating that the novel was crucial 
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1 72) 

" de fining the nation as an "imagined community of 
lh us, one may conclude that both in terms of their mo ^ 
Nation and their depiction in political and imaginative lite ^ 
nat ions and nationalisms are artificial and products of dis ^ 
00 ethnic, religious, historical, cultural, and literary ide " t, ^ y ' renC e 
further discussion of this topic see Eric Hobsbawm and 1 
ganger's The Invention of Tradition (Cambridge, London & 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1983), and Peter Wo^ & 
l ''e Three Worlds: Culture and World Development (Chicafe 
L °ndo n: the University of Chicago Press, 1984). 

12 For example, Jenny Sharpe (1994) points out that the 
M bourse of rape in E.M. Forster's A Passage to 1 
Articulates the contradictions of gender and race within ^ 
tgnifying system of colonialism [and * 
n erefore]... overdetermined by co i on ial relations of force a 
x Ploitation" (232). Referring to newspaper and other reports 
e Indian Revolt of 1857 which contained ghastly but false a 



Rented stories of rape and mutilation of British women > 
d »an soldiers, she suggests that such discourse shows "colom u 
We r relations being written on the bodies of women..- 11 
t s Ponse of [British] revenge for the dishonor of English women 
but - n0t ° nly re - established a claim of 'awful (sexual) ownership 

also enforced violent strategies of counter-insurgency" 
uid P ° int ' S that the British im P erialists repeatedly invented and 
the ' dea ° f the violation of the P ure English woman to justify 
Pq IT , ° Wn excessive brutalization of colonial subjects. Thus, A 
®*<*ge to India takes on, and struggles against, "a discourse of 
PatT* Capable of red ucing anti-colonial struggle to the 
logical lust of dark-skinned men for white women" (238). 



"THEY WHO ARE BENEATH": 
SUBALTERN VOICES IN 
THE CONSERVATIONIST, 
THE DA Y IN SHADO W, 
AND THE BRIDE PRICE 



Class, according to Gayatri C. Spivak (1988b), is "not an 
inalienable description of a human reality. Class- 
consciousness on the descriptive level is itself a strategic 
and artificial rallying awareness which, on the transformative 
level, seeks to destroy the mechanics which come to construct the 
outlines of the very class of which a collective consciousness has 
been situationally developed" (14). In other words, the 
consciousness of one's class is a somewhat artificial awareness 
imposed from the outside and is more a product of the ideology of 
the perceiver than it is the awareness of a shared essence with 
other members of a particular group. An examination of 
subaltern consciousness, then, is not a discovery of "firm ground" 
or "some thing that can be disclosed" (10), but rather something 
that can "probably never be recovered" (12).' Spivak borrows the 
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term "subaltern" from Antonio Gramsci, for whom the subaltern 
was the repressed peasant, and suggests that it is an intellectually 
and politically loaded term, functionally oppositional to 
dominant" or "elite" (1). As regards the subaltern woman, 
Sspivak suggests that she is a figure that moves from clan to clan 
as "daughter/sister and wife/mother [and who] syntaxes 
patriarchal continuity even as she is herself drained of proper 
identity" (31). 2 Such a woman is the object of oppression both m 
the Marxist sense of desire and power (Spivak 1988a:279) and in 
terms of race and class. As a result, she "disappears" into what 
Spivak calls "a violent aporia between subject and object status" 
(306). Spivak goes on to describe this "disappearance" explicitly 
in terms of subordination and silence, and she asks the question, 
"can the subaltern speak?" (283). She asks this specifically of the 
subaltern woman, and she points out that the situation of the 
female as opposed to the male is like that of the subaltern as 
opposed to the imperialist, because "the ideological construction 
of gender keeps the male dominant" (287). Since, she argues, the 
subaltern male belongs to the lowest stratum of society, he is, to 
some degree, inarticulate and silent (283). Therefore, if the 
subaltern male cannot "speak" in that he cannot express himself in 
terms that are understood by the imperialist, then the subaltern 
female is "even more deeply in shadow" (287) and mute. In 
addition, the very terms of her existence are dictated to her by the 
oppressor, and this implicates her in her own oppression. Hence, 
if the struggle of the colonial subjects is the straggle of a 
colonized people, the colonized woman becomes, in Sivanandan's 
words, "a colony of the colonized" (1982:76). One form of 
exploitation, therefore, works on another. 

In the context of this silencing and exploitation, it seems 
very difficult to represent the repressed subaltern in a text. One 
way to do so would be through the gaps in dominant discourse, 
through overlay, and through constant displacement of 
hegemonizing voices. In this context, I will analyze three novels 
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of the 1970s that are ambivalent in the way in which they deal 
with the figure of the subaltern. They are Nadine Gordimer's The 
Conservationist (1974), Nayantara Sahgal's The Day in Shadow 
(1972) and Buchi Emecheta's The Bride Price (1976), all of 
which deal with oppressed women, silenced subalterns, and 
authority figures that are not really all-knowing. The 
Conservationist, one of Gordimer's early works, is an ambivalent 
and counter-hegemonic text. The primary focus of the novel is 
the subjective consciousness of the white imperialist, Mehring, 
but his voice is constantly interrupted and threatened by the voice 
of his absent white mistress, Antonia, who seems to have become 
a victim of South African patriarchy. Her voice, again, is 
interrupted by that of Jacobus and the other black African 
laborers on Mehring's farm, who in turn are disturbed by the 
presence-in-absence of the body of the unknown faceless African 
man which slowly decomposes as the novel progresses. Behind 
him, in turn, are the voices of the dead ancestors, the Amatongo, 
who represent the Zulu myth of origins (Newman 1981:31). 
However, the Amatongo are finally revealed to be not ancestral 
voices, but voices presented through the orientalizing filter of a 
Christian missionary. Therefore, there is no sense of renewal or 
faith at the end of the novel. 

The Day in Shadow, also an early novel, is an ambivalent 
text, though it is not consciously counter-hegemonic. Som, a rich 
industrialist, is the dominating force in the novel, the voice of 
literate authority and of economic power. Behind his voice is that 
of Raj, a middle class politician, who acts as Simrit's "redeemer" 
by "out-talking" Som and "rescuing" her from him, but who also 
ends up erasing her voice. Behind Raj's voice, again, is Simrit's, 
who paradoxically asserts her presence in the text through self- 
effacement. Behind Simrit, and even more effaced, are the voices 
of her children, who are pawns in her divorce settlement and do 
not really have clearly developed personalities. Deep in the 
shadows behind them are the voices of the true subalterns: the 
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! domestic servants, farmers, laborers, and prostitutes, who hove^. 
in the margins like dark shapes, never really emerging as actuaj 
presences. Finally, there is one more level of displacement in th^ 
text, that of "nature," both human and physical. This natur^ 
appears to be omnipresent and a source of both frustration anq 
pleasure. As physical nature, it appears to be magnificent an<| 
beautiful, a presence which, once perceived, can prove a source o£ 
endless inspiration and renewal. As the archetypal "Hindu 1 * 
nature/character, it appears to be unchanging and endless ana\ 
once "decoded," can provide the key to social change and counters 
hegemony for the subaltern. All these different levels of 
displacement in the novel suggest that the characters are not just 
"flat" or "manichean" opposites like "cartoon baddies versus non- 
violent men of pure heart and good intent" (O'Faolain 
1975/76:116). Rather, they are voices that constantly displace 
each other so that none of them can be clearly heard, j 

Buchi Emecheta's The Bride Price, also one of her earlier 
novels and set in colonial Nigeria in the 1950s, deals with issues 
of the subaltern, though in a rather different way. The narrative 
of the novel is dialogic, and many voices interact with each other. 
The voice of literate, patriarchal authority is that of Okonkwo 3 the 
village patriarch and Aku-nna's uncle, whose word is law, and 
who, with the help of his community, exerts a social and 
psychological hold over Aku-nna till her death. His voice is 
temporarily displaced by that of Chike, the village school teacher 
and son of slaves, who acts as Aku-nna's "redeemer" and helps 
her find temporary happiness and freedom. Ultimately, though, 
Chike is powerless to overcome the voice of authority that holds 
and paralyzes her. Aku-nna herself is a fragmented personality, 
and her voice is severely restricted. She seems to represent 
"tortured and dehumanized womanhood" (Emenyonu 1988:131) 
and speaks to us mainly through the voice of the third-person 
narrator. Deeper in the shadows behind Aku-nna are the voices of 
her mother, Ma Blackie, and her brother, Nna-nndo, who are also 
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dominated and silenced. Behind them are the nameless village 
women who appear in the discourse at varying levels of 
exploitation, working hard, bowing to tradition, and speaking 
occasionally not as individuals but as a collective. Again, behind 
these voices is that of a third-person narrator who comments on 
the action at different stages and explains social and cultural 
customs and traditions to us. The final voice in the narrative is 
that of the oral storyteller who recounts stories about the 
ancestors or about members of the community as examples of 
wisdom or as warnings to would-be rebels. This story-telling 
voice has no ancestral or prophesying power and no ability to 
influence the action. As Cynthia Ward (1990) suggests, this 
multiplicity of voices in the narrative is true "orality," that is, 
"multiple, often contradictory stories, fictions, realities, 
meanings — none being allowed to have precedence over the others 
without being marked as overtly coercive" (87). Although 
Okonkwo's authoritative voice is often displaced, it is replaced by 
not one, but many "competing self-identities" (92). 

The idea of voices in competition links all three novels. 
As Brian Macaskill has pointed out, Gordimer's text offers "a 
counter-hegemonic attack on the authoritarian word — an attack 
which involves more than the positing of an alternate mythology" 
(Macaskill 1950:166). However, I want to point out here that the 
counter-hegemony of the subaltern is somewhat of an abstraction 
and does not really alter the repressed position of the subaltern, 
because the subaltern is always dominated and can only speak 
obliquely. As Raymond Williams has suggested, a 

hegemonizing voice never "just passively existfs] as a 
form of dominance. It is continually to be renewed, recreated, 
defended, and modified. It is also continually resisted, limited, 
altered, challenged by pressures not all its own" (Williams 
1977:112). The space for subaltern resistance lies, therefore, in 
the gaps and incompleteness of the dominant discourse. Thus, I 
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would argue that all three texts are able, through their multiple 
subaltern voices, to exert a counter-hegemony on the imperialist 
discourse of the main texts. Moreover, each text's narrative style, 
while being "self-consciously counter-hegemonic" (Macaskill 
1950:156), disrupts or interrupts the hegemonic discourse of the 
colonizer and is able to achieve counter-hegemony in the sense of 
making the discourse dialogic. Indeed, subaltern voices often are, 
in the words of Cynthia Ward (1990), irreconcilable and 
competing, being both oral and literate (96). I would argue, then, 
that the subaltern can speak but is often unheard, because the 
intervention of alternative voices and ideologies silences him/her. 
At best, he/she is represented as an absence. 

If the subaltern is absent from these texts— or, rather, is 
effaced— the figure of the aggressor/imperialist is present and 
highlighted. Gordimer, for example, centered the narrative of 
The Conservationist around Mehring's voice, and this is very 
significant because it seems to be her way of showing up the 
prejudices and hypocrisies of the white ruling class. The novel is 
a masterful revelation of the social, political, and cultural bases of 
the ideology underlying apartheid. Because Gordimer is at odds 
with the politically elite whites in South Africa, she uses irony 
and indirection and a fractured narrative style to show up their 
evils. As she herself once said, "if you write honestly about life in 
South Africa, apartheid damns itself (Schwartz 1977:81). Brian 
Macaskill. has argued that "Gordimer's text offers a dialogic 
interruption of text and subtext," mainly through her use of 
quotations from Zulu myth, and this "not only challenges 
Mehring, but also calls into doubt the entire process of 
conservation itself (Macaskill 1950:166), as well as the process 
of "print-capitalism" 4 and therefore Gordimer's own text. (Of 
course, the myths themselves are accessible to Gordimer only 
through print capitalism.) 

Mehring's ideology is the central focus of the novel. His 
consciousness filters through most of the action and his opinions 
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color our perspective of Antonia, Jacobus, the other black 
laborers, and the dead man. His is the voice of literate patriarchal 
authority which erases almost all other viewpoints. He buys a 
farm with the notion that he is conserving nature and becoming 
more humane himself. In fact, he completely dehumanizes blacks 
and women or anyone who holds a deviant viewpoint. Since his 
voice dominates, most of the major events in the novel are 
narrated in such a way as to "privilege" his consciousness 
(Macaskill 1950:157). This means that the narration objectifies 
women, regards black people as animals, views the land as if it is 
a sex object, and justifies Mehring's actions on the grounds that 
they are sincerely done for overall well-being. Mehring is not 
really a farmer. He belongs to the former business class which, 
because it did not have to contend with organized labor unions, 
exerted what Paul Rich calls a "far more visible hegemony [over 
black labor] than its counterparts in North America or Western 
Europe" (Rich 1982:61). Having bought a farm (and the black 
laborers working on it) as a whim and made it a "going concern," 
Mehring feels a sense of "superiority" (Gordimer 1974:208), a 
sense that he alone can appreciate nature (205). Despite the 
poverty and exploitation that exists on his farm (the laborers live 
in "boxes" with one door, one window, and one chimney), and the 
violence and crime in the black township nearby, he reassures 
himself that his farm is serene and pristine (199). Of course, he 
avoids direct contact with the problems of farming, absenting 
himself during a fire and a flood, and to reassure himself that he 
is a good fanner despite his frequent absences, he carries on an 
interior monologue addressed mainly to his absent mistress, 
Antonia. Macaskill (1950) calls this a "drama of memory 
whereby Mehring reconstructs as a textual presence his now 
physically absent mistress" (161). Through memory, he tries to 
justify his ideology on the basis that he is producing the means 
that everyone else is living off of. For example, he points out 
sarcastically that attractive middle class white women like 
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Antonia and the young "boys" she associates with aren't really 
capable of initiating calls for racial justice and equality, since they 
use the system to their own advantage whenever they need to 
(Gordimer 1974:79). 

As for women, he sees them as nothing more than objects 
to be devoured, with body parts like "stupid chunks of 
meat... wanting to be stroked" (Gordimer 1974:127). Antonia's 
intellect irritates him; he uses her unceremonious flight from 
South Africa as a means to belittle it (107). However, his own 
assurance is short-lived because he uses his visits to the farm as 
an escape, as a means of getting a false sense of security, away 
from other white people and their problems. He tries and fails to 
suppress his deep-rooted fears of isolation or of being buried 
alive. When his leg gets caught in mud, he panics and thinks of it 
as a "soft, cold black hand" (228) that pulls at him. As Judie 
Newman suggests, the black man is an "image of his [Mehring's] 
subconscious" and is associated with "the melting surface beneath 
him" (Newman 1981:40). Being buried by blackness, being 
deserted, dying without white people noticing: these are the fears 
that occupy his mind constantly. 

The last part of the novel charts Mehring's progressive 
paranoia about being buried alive and about losing his money. 
The constant interruptions by the imagined voice of Antonia, 
together with the strange reappearances of the body of the 
unknown dead man heighten his fears. As he tells himself at one 
point, "they [black people] have been there [on the farm] all the 
time and they will continue to be there. They have nothing and 
they have nothing to lose" (Gordimer 1974:260). Thus, when he 
is found flirting with a colored girl (who he thinks is white) by a 
thug-like policeman, his impulse is to run away. Even then, his 
last thoughts are about his property and power. His death 
(imaginary or real) highlights his obsessions with possessions and 
power as well as his compulsive fears of being abandoned. His 
body remains forgotten and unburied, dispossessed by that of the 
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unknown black man who finally gets a decent burial. 

Mehring's white mistress, Antonia, is an alienated 
individual who seems to be, as Abdul R. JanMohamed (1983) 
suggests, "at home neither in the fascism of South Africa nor in 
the self-indulgent liberalism of Europe" (118). Hers is a 
repressed voice not in the sense of race and class — for she is an 
upper-class, white woman — but in the sense of gender 
domination. She is dominated socially, politically, and sexually; 
depicted by the various narrative voices in the text as static and 
silent, and her sexuality is closely linked to her repression. As 
Mehring presents her, she is, in many ways, just as responsible 
for the racist situation in South Africa as is Mehring (Visel 
1988:34). In fact, she seems to dabble with blacks and politics 
just for a thrill. According to Mehring's account of her, she 
concerns herself with black working-class labor without really 
understanding its misery and diverts herself sexually by sleeping 
with white capitalists despite abhorring their politics. 

However, as readers and critics, we know her only as 
Mehring remembers her, through conversations that are partly 
real and partly imaginary. This presentation of her actually 
defines Mehring's preoccupations more clearly than hers, and it 
also prevents her character from being integrated (Macaskill 
1950:162). She hardly says much herself and is frequently 
described by Mehring as someone who thinks she's smart 
(Gordimer 1974:42), but who is actually nothing more than a 
"bitch" (43). Mehring's constant complaint is that she talks down 
to him and shows off how clever she is (174), rather than being 
docile and submissive. He dismisses her opinions about his 
colonizing tendencies as so much nonsense and reminisces that 
when she was arrested for anti-government activities she looked 
very frightened (71). Indeed, all her political activities seem to 
him to arise more from arrogance than from genuine convictions, 
which is why he thinks her liberalism is a sham. For example, he 
thinks she wants to change South African society only in ways 
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that suit her lifestyle, not radically (79). Only one of his 
recollections of her seems to have anything forceful about it, 
namely, the occasion when he remembers she had lectured him 
about responsibility. She accused him of focussing only on 
"development" and refusing to acknowledge his own racist 
politics (82). This one eruption by Antonia does seem to shake 
up his complacency somewhat. In fact, his irritation with her is a 
sign of his uneasiness. 

Mehring also dehumanizes her constantly, comparing her 
hair to cow's tails (Gordimer 1974:175), her swinging breasts to 
"weights in a sling" (177), and their bodies separating after sex to 
the pulling apart of two parts of a ripe fruit (176). Of her brain 
he remarks that it is opaque and as easily visible as "the innards 
in the bodies of those pale ghekos that ran on the ceilings in 
Central Africa" (178). Of course, Antonia is by no means the 
only woman in the novel to be dehumanized by him; as he tells her 
at one point having sex with a woman he's paid money to get 
gives him an added thrill (77-78). Here, sexual and colonial 
exploitation are linked, so that "sexual guilt functions as a 
surrogate for colonial guilts" (Newman 1981:36). However, 
Mehring seems to project some of the guilt on to Antonia, too, 
since he believes she sleeps with him because it gives her a 
perverse thrill. In his monologue he asks her, "Isn't it your 
perversion to dirty yourself with what you call a tycoon?" 
(Gordimer 1974:151). Yet, he flatters himself, she also secretly 
admires him (77). In the absence of any response to his 
accusation, we are left with the impression that in fact she sleeps 
with him as a diversion because she despises, but is amused by, 
his politics, and because she seems to be somewhat voyeuristic. 

To what extent, then, does Antonia speak in the novel? 
One could argue that she doesn't speak at all, since all her 
conversations take place within Mehring's mind, and some are 
clearly fabrications. Moreover, she is never represented outside 
his consciousness, and speaks only through his ideological bias. 
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Frequently, she merges, in his memory, with his other women or 
with his son or with his black laborers. At such times, she 
becomes his enemy — or his opposite. He imagines that when he 
confronts her (and her friends) as adversaries, they won't have 
any accusations to throw in his face, indeed, they will remain 
completely silent (Gordimer 1974:79-80). At the end, when she 
has to flee the country, he accuses her of betrayal, of always 
promising what she can't give (136). In his mind, he fabricates a 
final phone call from her, in which she becomes "flesh... at either 
end of the line... a live wire clutched to the ear... at whose touch 
each nipple breaks out of its little worn brown parcel of slack 
skin" (223). Overall, she appears to be objectified, static, 
predictable, and silenced. 

Antonia's abilities to speak are complicated further by the 
interruptions from the other subalterns in the novel, namely, the 
black African voices, which fall into four groups. They are the 
voice of male authority embodied by Jacobus; the voices of 
dependents, represented by Phineas's wife; the voices of inner 
subjectivity, revealed by the corpse of the unknown man; and the 
voices of oral authority, reiterated by the quotations from the 
buried ancestors. All these voices are presented obliquely, as 
interruptions to Mehring's monologue addressed to Antonia, and 
they also constantly erase each other. 

Jacobus, the foreman, speaks to us through the filter of a 
third-person narrator who seems to be less detached than Mehring 
and does not seem to block his consciousness as effectively as 
Mehring does Antonia's. Yet Mehring's ideology frequently 
intrudes. Jacobus is in the ambiguous position of being both 
exploited laborer and exploiter of his own people. On the one 
hand, he is colonized by the imperialist, who regards him as little 
better than an animal; and on the other, he makes the rules to 
which his own people must submit. As the narrator tells us, he 
was half on the side of authority and half the protector of his 
people against that authority (Gordimer 1974:33); at once 
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"responsible" for his people and a sycophant to authority (12); 
both all-knowing (57) and animalistic, his walk being "loping" 
and wolflike, his teeth dirty, and his face, black and impassive 
(206). He is in control of the white man's language (64), has the 
power to intercede with him for jobs, and is the boss when the 
white man is away (37). Surrogate colonizer himself, he decides 
when and where the others come and go and effectively silences 
opposition: "Nobody said anything. Jacobus was speaking and he 
must be heard through" (67). He speaks for them, not with them, 
and tells their stories of survival and trouble. Just as Mehring 
regards him as a faithful but dumb animal who isn't clever 
enough to deceive him (145), so too Jacobus regards the other 
Africans as cattle: he frequently keeps an eye on them just as he 
would if he were showing a white farmer some prime cows on a 
farm (144-145). 

The "cows" themselves speak occasionally through the 
mediation of the third-person narrator. The men — Izak, Phineas, 
Solomon, Witbooi, and Dorcas's husband — appear in the text as 
subhuman and are usually identified by their appendages. Thus, 
Solomon is recognizable by his scar which becomes "a thick pair 
of puckered lips sewn together right across the forehead" 
(Gordimer 1974:96); Izak is identifiable by his "black and white 
checked cap" (67); a nameless man seeking employment becomes 
a "head" that "has a mothy dimness, half-effacing itself into the 
perimeter of the firelight" (67); while Dorcas's husband feels 
"tethered to the weight of the boots in which he had worked in 
blood all day at the abattoir" (125). When Dorcas's husband 
finds the words to protest his dehumanization, he is silenced by 
the arguments of his friend, William, who asks him sarcastically 
what he will revolt with even if he succeeds in getting rid of 
Mehring. He points out that he certainly won't inherit his farm, 
and will, indeed, be homeless and on the run (125). In general, 
these laborers are exploited, dehumanized, and silenced, with no 
means to change their situation. They earn a meager salary from 
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their work on the land, are susceptible to crime and violence from 
the black township nearby, and are in constant danger of losing 
their jobs if old or disabled. They own no property, not even 
cattle (even a dead ox would have cost six months' worth of 
Solomon's salary). They are also out of touch with their own 
traditions, so that when Solomon is beaten up by the henchmen of 
his creditor, the others believe that the dead man's spirit attacked 
him. Indeed, the corpse frightens all of them, and they believe it 
has evil powers. Frequently, Solomon thinks of himself as the 
corpse, because he had almost died after being beaten up and can 
remember only the dark, extremities of existence (167). 
Darkness, fear, and superstition, the narrator tells us, fill up their 
minds and, since we never hear their thoughts, that is the 
impression we are left with. We could therefore conclude that 
Gordimer herself is unable to present their thoughts adequately 
and that she, too, is not free from racial stereotypes. 

Besides the men, there are the women who seem to be 
even deeper in the darkness. They are described as bits of 
humanity — bodies, arms and legs — who move like animals. 
Phineas's wife seems to have some powers of prophecy, but even 
that is debased — she appears to the others like a public nuisance. 
Her initiation ceremony as "witch doctor" lacks a spiritual 
dimension, since the point of interest is the meat from the goat (to 
be eaten) and not the powers of prophecy she possesses 
(Macaskill 1950:164). Her dreams take frightening form as she 
sees herself as snake and lizard and she almost dies when she tries 
to perform a ritual dance, her body sweating profusely, and her 
energy ebbing quickly (Gordimer 1974:166). Although she is 
represented as one who is close to her ancestors, we never hear 
her speak to them. As for the other women, they don't speak at 
all, they "neither greet nor expect to be greeted, they do not see 
themselves at all" (145). Above all, they suffer in silence, 
working in extreme temperature conditions, and seeming like 
nothing more than bits of "newspaper" flung against the walls 
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(249). In the deeper shadows behind the women are the children 
who are blown about the streets like bits of refuse. Mehring see s 
them as "paraffin tins with legs" whose parents don't care abou t 
them (44). Overall, the black Africans in the text are bodies 
without minds, passive and subhuman. Whether they ax% 
represented in Mehring's discourse or in the third-persor, 
narrative, they are used and abused to perpetuate apartheid: 
makes them build a fence around his farm to prevent other black 
people from entering it (35). Gordimer seems to be suggesting 
here that blacks under apartheid are silent, shadowy figures with 
some potential to articulate their condition but without the power 
to change it. This is a troubling representation of black subaltern 
consciousness. 

Besides these subaltern voices from the living, there are 
other displaced voices from the dead, one being that of the dead 
man who manages to interrupt and disrupt the imperialist's 
discourse. On his first appearance in Mehring's third pasture, the 
dead man asserts his presence by disturbing Mehring's 
complacency. He intrudes into Mehring's thoughts as he lies 
under the ground; he disappears in fire and reappears in water; 
and he slowly decomposes till he becomes unrecognizable as 
human. Finally, he remains not so much a bodily presence as a 
smell of "rot" (Gordimer 1974:245), a "stink to high heaven" 
(246) that embodies the decay and corruption in the social 
hierarchy. The dead man, then, suggests the inevitability of a 
return to origins; that is, the idea that black people will claim, 
even in death, the land that is rightfully theirs: "they [the farm 
laborers] had put him [the dead man] away to rest, at last; he had 
come back. He took possession of this earth, theirs; one of them" 
(267). On this note the narrative ends, and all the problems of 
exploitation and silencing that it has depicted up to this point are 
left unresolved. However, since the narrative progresses through 
a dialogic discourse, that is, through a series of voices appearing 
behind other voices and through constant interruptions and 
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displacements, such an ending is not entirely inappropriate and, in 
fact, achieves a kind of balance. By the end of the novel, the 
narrative has become a kind of "intertext" which not only projects 
Mehring's thoughts, but also speaks in his absence (Macaskill 
1950:158). One instance of this speaking-in-the-imperialist's- 
absence is the narration of the lifestyle of the Indian shopkeepers, 
where the narrative begins and ends with descriptions ot 
hierarchies: the Indians below the whites and below them the 
blacks. Another instance is the description of the experiences of 
the black farm children when they go to the township nearby. The 
narrative voice describes how they feel awestruck when they see 
finely dressed black men, black women with straight hair, and 
black boys gambling and throwing knives at each other (Gordimer 
1974:86). 

More importantly, however, the narrative balance at the 
novel's end is achieved through the use of one final voice that 
speaks throughout the dialogic discourse. This voice is that ot the 
Amatongo or buried ancestors, which appears before each major 
episode in the main narrative in the form of italicized quotations, 
separate from the main text. As Macaskill points out, these 
quotations, which are from Zulu mythology, are not part ot the 
main story nor do they serve as epigraphs to it (159), and the 
story they tell is that of Zulu culture (Newman 1981:32). Of 
course, they tell of a culture as filtered through the eyes of the 
missionary Canon Henry Callaway whose (unfinished) exposition 
of the Amazulu was published in 1868-70 and was the source for 
volume 6 of Frazer's The Golden Bough, on the Scapegoat. 
Therefore, instead of being the "voice" of the subaltern it is, in 
fact, a file from "The Imperial Archive." 5 This filtered Zulu 
culture is at first described as one of farming and praying and 
bringing up children. This first set of quotations precedes the 
sections of the main text that deal with the farm and the life of the 
laborers, including the problems associated with drought. The 
next set of quotations describes dreams, prophecies, and 
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disappointments, and this comes just before the episodes in the 
main text that led to the strange attack on Solomon at night. 
Later, the quotations describe the Amatongo as ancestors beneath 
the earth, and this occurs soon after the strange reappearance of 
the dead man on Mehring's farm. Again, the quotations describe 
the ancestors themselves, pointing out that they have strange 
powers, including the bringing of rain. This precedes the 
description of the flood in the main text, a flood that dislodges the 
dead man again. Finally, the last set of quotations suggest that 
destiny and the black race will prevail so that when one black man 
dies, others, with other names, will take his place: "When he died, 
there arose others, who were called by other names" (Gordimer 
1974:247). These quotations, or this voice, then, suggest that the 
persecuted, the dead, and the buried will eventually prevail and 
will always exert their presence, even when effaced. 

However, this ancestral voice does not really exert a 
counter-hegemony over the dominant discourse, since, as 
Macaskill has argued, the Zulu myth itself is displaced, as it 
appears in the text in the form of "transliterated quotations" which 
are "wrenched out of context" by the Christian missionary, 
Callaway, in whose book they appear (Macaskill 1950:160). 
Thus, although this voice does interrupt the hegemony of 
imperialist discourse, it is "already contaminated" by Callaway's 
Calvinism and therefore is not really the "primal voice" of the 
subaltern at all (161). Rather, it is an abstracted voice, that 
speaks for the Zulus through the filter of a Western missionary: 
"The Amatongo, they who are beneath. Some natives say so 
called, because they have been buried beneath the earth. But we 
cannot avoid believing that we have an intimation of an old faith 
in a Hades or Tartarus, which has become lost and is no longer 
understood" (Gordimer 1974:163). However, the fundamental 
questions it raises about inheritance and presence lead us to 
assume that the implication at the end of the main narrative is 
correct; that is, that black man, the original, primal presence in 
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Africa, will ultimately assert his presence and prevail. Yet, this 
will not happen through a simple process of substituting one 
ideology with the other, since, as the quotations show, each is 
deeply influenced and contaminated by the other. Thus, the sense 
of balance at the end of the narrative seems to be achieved as a 
blending of voices, in which each voice influences and is 
influenced by the other. Finally, then, Gordimer's narrative 
suggests that the subaltern can only be made to speak through a 
process of constant displacement, with various levels of 
hegemony and counter-hegemony taking place at once. 
Ultimately, though, the hierarchies will always exist, even if in a 
state of flux, and this will always prevent the subaltern from 
being heard. More importantly, the hierarchies suggest that 
Gordimer herself will never be able to "give" the subaltern a 
voice, and the only power that she sees the African primal 
presence having is his refusal to stay buried. Thus, the dead man 
and the farm laborers seem like voiceless bodies because they are 
knowable only through Mehring's representation of them. So too, 
Antonia is objectified and her voice is filtered through Mehring's 
consciousness. Similarly, the black women are silent figures on 
the margins of Mehring's consciousness. Finally, the ancestors 
are really voices represented in an imperial archive. Thus, all 
four groups — black men, white women, black women, and ancient 
ancestors — seem less than human and powerless because they are 
given no narrative space outside imperial consciousness. There is 
no sense of empowerment at the end, then. Mehring-Antonia- 
Jacobus-black laborers-dead man-ancestors-Christian 
missionaries-Gordimer: one is always displacing or speaking for 
the other. Gordimer's use of a narrative style that involves 
constant interruption (Macaskill 1950:175), constant 
displacement, and constant fusion means that there can be no 
monolithic imperialist and no monolithic subaltern — each 
partakes of some of the qualities of the other. 

Like Gordimer's narrative of constant displacement, 
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| f^gal's The Day m Shadow aIso uses , namltive pattern of 

! " "rt T' aCement t0 de P ict the oppression and sil^S 0 ' 
m rgma had voices in Indian society. tL chief object of***? 
>s the subjective consciousness of the protagonist, Simrit, who is 
oppressed by her husband, Som, sexually, psychological 
economically. As a result, she shuttles between, in SpivaKS 
words, "subject and object status" (Spivak 1988a:306) as she is 
objectified and dominated by both Som and Raj. In her writings 
Sahgal seems to have been very interested in Simrit's kind or 
i I °PP ress ion and has voiced her dissent against the ideology ° r tne 
patriarchy on many occasions. As she stated in an essay: 

even in a free country like ours where women are equal 
citizens, a woman can be criminally exploited without its 
creating a ripple.... If at a divorce he [a man) inflicts 3 
financial settlement on her [his wife] that enslaves her with 
taxes... no one will take any notice because this is a kind of 
beating where blood and bruises don't show. But in 
addition, and this is the crux of the matter— nobody bothers 
about it even when they do. (Arora 1991:97) 
' Despite these righteous sentiments, Sahgal is severely limited in 
her social criticism because her elite status keeps her removed 
from the daily contact with economic hardship and exploitation. 
The main hardship that she faced in her personal life was the 
trauma of divorce, which was a very unusual situation for an 
Indian woman, and which she successfully exposes in the novel. 
Simrit's emotional and financial agonies resulting from her 
divorce from Som, are, in fact, the central focus of the novel, and 
despite all the economic privileges she has, she is oppressed in the 
sense that she remains in social and psychological bondage to 
Som. As Jasbir Jain has suggested, freedom for Sahgal's 
characters is meant to be not just economic or social, but also 
emotional and physical (Jain 1978a:45). Jain points out that 
almost every central woman character in Sahgal's novels "moves 
toward an awareness of her emotional needs and reflects the 
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writer's own life and sensibility" through uncertainty, 
bewilderment, suffering and self-questioning (Jain 1978b:61-65). 
Simrit does seem to go through this process of suffering and self- 
questioning, but she fails to "liberate" herself in any true sense of 
the word. 

Although Som's presence dominates the discourse, it is 
really an indirect domination because we never hear his thoughts 
or see him in isolation — his voice is only heard through his 
interactions with others and through the impact he has on them. 
Most often, we hear him speak through Simrit's memories and 
through the third-person narrative voice. So his position is a 
reversal of Antonia's in The Conservationist, although he is more 
powerful than her. Overall, though, as his son Brij suggests, the 
impact he has on people is similar to that of intense heat: that is, 
he makes people "shrink and shrivel" (Sahgal 1972a:68) or 
produces in them "sharp and nagging pains" (71). 

Som is presented in the text as not being very good with 
words, yet he nevertheless manages to silence most deviant 
viewpoints. Shyam Asnani believes that Som's voice is "too 
educated and formal for the brutal nature he is meant to personify 
[namely]... an unpleasant, old-style Englishman; a hard-drinking, 
swearing, bullying, country-squire type — a paper Heathcliff, so to 
say" (Asnani 1973:68). In my view, Som's voice is all external, 
and the reason we never hear his inner thoughts is because he 
doesn't have too many. As Simrit realizes, behind his exterior 
harshness there is actually nothing, because he is a man with a 
hard exterior but no moral core (Sahgal 1972a:79). He has no 
softness within that she can hold on to, because he has no other 
side. This harshness is also shown by his anger, which is most 
often directed toward Simrit. Indeed, it is in anger and in a spirit 
of vengeance that he draws up the terms of the divorce settlement 
(Consent Decree) and forces her to sign it. 

Som's blatant manipulation of the divorce into a financial 
trap for Simrit is his way of avenging himself for her "walk out." 
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In tact, as Raj suggests, the terms of the settlement actually 
become a part of Som's psyche itself, and therefore resembled the 
kind of total destruction that must have happened after the bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima (Sahgal 1972a: 138). Raj's mentor. 
Ram Krishan, also sees the terms this way, calling them "needless 
destruction" (178-9). 

Destructiveness and cruelty characterize Som throughout 
the novel. After the divorce, when Simrit tries to persuade him to 
change the Consent Terms, she realizes with a shock that he will 
n °t, simply because he has no pity or concern for her or for 
anyone else. Moreover, he abruptly takes custody of Brij and 
^ems completely without guilt or remorse. From Raj's point of 
co^'ri cruelty translates as "atrocious bad manners— no 
that Srati0n f ° r the ° ther person " Sahgal 1972a:226). While 
sen-VP 16 " 16111 ' S aS mUCn a reflection of Ra j's bourgeois 
obse y aS '* is a " indictment of Som ' he fSom) does seem 
refine 6 ' 1 by " affluent arr °g ance > sensuality and utter lack of 
( Rao e ^ ent -- -success and money at any cost are his goals in life" 
and m t ?6:59 ^' 0vera ll, I believe his obsession with destruction 

materialism is what distinguishes Som the most. 
r egardi ^° m . is also sexually aggressive and exploitative, 
domin'if Simrit not as a partner, but as an object to be 
ment a n ed ' Accordin g to Simrit, most often he excludes her 
they ha y While he flirts with her Sahgal 1972a:27), so that when 
seems T SCX she feels im P risoned "within the act" (25). He 
sex," and at>le t0 regard love - mak ' n g as anything other than "just 
life. ^ e Can not relate it to the moods and emotions of everyday 
'emote f ° e ' as Simrit slowly becomes more and more passive and 
In 0ne r ° m the sex act, Som becomes more and more abusive. 
m ateri a i^ Cene ' when Simrit realizes that his unscrupulously 
the dead e S 10 lifest y le is the cause of her acute unhappiness and 
v oi Ce tell nin S of her sex drive, Som is annoyed. As the narrative 
trpnf.. . { s Us, he takes her sexual withdrawal personally and 
db an assault on his manhood (90). As a result, he gives 
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her an ultimatum: sex with him or an end to their relationship 
(97). The narrator tells us he feels no remorse in rejecting Simrit, 
pointing out that if sufficiently provoked, a man is entirely 
justified in even murdering his wife. "Either a woman wants you 
or she doesn't," he tells her, suggesting that if she doesn't, "the 
law" doesn't matter (28). 

The very fact that we never hear Som's own voice or 
inner thoughts suggests that his speaking power is not absolute. 
Not only do we hear him only through the mediation of Simrit or 
Brij or the narrator, but his discourse is also undermined by the 
presence of Raj, who, without ever meeting him, "overcomes" 
him. Raj helps Simrit free herself from Som's stranglehold, but 
simultaneously obliterates her presence almost as effectively as 
does Som. Rather than speaking to her, he speaks for her. Unlike 
the case with Som, though, we do hear Raj's inner thoughts which 
are presented to us through the narrator or Simrit. And wise 
thoughts are, to Raj, almost as important as good actions because 
he believes that all Indians who are free thinkers should exercise 
their judgments for the wellbeing of society (Sahgal 1972a: 106). 

By profession a politician, Raj is a good talker, with 
genuine sympathy for the oppressed; he has socialist leanings; he 
believes and acts on his convictions and he is a born leader. He is 
presented in the narrative as a man who "looks like Mr. Right — 
albeit slightly Left— an idealistic politician... who seeks to 
integrate Hinduism with social progress" (Levin 1972:40). 
However, his attitude toward Simrit is rather ambivalent because, 
on the one hand, he wants her to be a complete individual and not 
a sex object, but on the other hand he orders her around and 
speaks for her, not to her. The ambivalence is caught in his 
stimulation of her inner, creative voice, and his stifling of her 
individuality. 

As a statesman his ability to think originally and speak 
effectively is what distinguishes him the most from the other 
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politicians. Even outside Parliament, he has the power to attr^ ct 
people by his discourse, and Simrit is no exception. As s he 
recalls, when she heard him speak the first time, he had % t 
spoken very loudly or for very long, but she felt he had expand^ 
her knowledge greatly (Sahgal 1972a: 18). What it reveals abo ut 
himself is that he is an "impassioned" socialist in search of ^ 
Indian definition of socialism (18), and that he has the power to 
enable Simrit to "talk easily" (20) with him on a variety of topic S- 
At any rate, he asks questions that interest her enough to thn\ k 
carefully about her replies, and she is attracted by his discourse 
What attracts her in particular is his originality and his ability \ 0 
flaunt this originality. She finds that he was slightly proud of hj s 
ideas in the same way as other men were proud of their cloth^ 
(100). Unfortunately, though, this brilliance has the power both 
to attract and to subdue, so that rather than producing a dialogue 
he produces a monologue. 

Unlike Som, however, Raj's ideas are usually motivated 
by ideals and beliefs that are not overtly materialistic. First, h<> 
has a positive attitude about life and people and is able to transmit 
that attitude to others. The narrator tells us that he "radiates" ^ 
sense of happiness and joy to Simrit during one of his early 
meetings with her, a sense that, she believes, surrounds he r 
completely (Sahgal 1972a:7). On another occasion, when Simrit 
is carrying on a monologue inside her own head while listening to 
Raj, she finds that he has the power to almost literally give her a 
new life. As she realizes, his ideas could free her because she'd 
been like an old wooden statue in a Hindu temple who had now 
come to life (11). Second, Raj is not fatalistic and realizes that 
one doesn't have to accept one's lot in life unquestioningly (145). 
His involvement in Simrit's tax problem is a result, he claims, of 
"pure" conviction (that the taxes are grossly unfair), and not 
personal feelings. He believes that becoming extremely anguished 
over something outside oneself is the only way to mature (41). 
However, as the ending of the novel makes clear, his involvement 
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in Simrit's problems is just as much a result of sexual attraction 
as it is outrage against injustice. 

Simrit, too, seems to think that Raj's strength is his 
involvement in social welfare, but she views it as a means not of 
personal growth, but of public recognition. In one scene, she 
muses to herself that Raj was going to make it big in the political 
arena because he was a born leader and educator (Sahgal 
1972a:236). This seems to suggest a dominating rather than 
supporting role in her life. And indeed, he does dominate her, 
giving her orders, scolding and trying to jolt her into activity. 
Although he claims that what he wants is not "Simrit for himself 
but "Simrit for herself (167), yet he finds it necessary to dictate 
to her the ways and means of doing that. At social gatherings, for 
example, he talks for her, "covering her silence" with the sound of 
his own voice (7). However, more disturbing than his casual 
drowning out of her voice is his control over her actions at the end 
of the novel, such as the way he casually announces to Ram 
Krishan that they are going to get married (231). This 
announcement alarms Simrit because she is not ready for 
marriage and does not expect Raj to force her to make a choice so 
soon. In this episode, as well as in others, Raj silences her 
individuality as effectively as does Som. In fact, as Arora 
suggests, Raj appears to be the "angelic" protector, but 
"somewhere deep down, the patriarchal attitudes are embedded 
in. ..[him] too" (Arora 1991:96). The redeemer, then, helps but 
also silences Simrit. 

Simrit's voice is therefore effaced in the text. She seems 
to assert her presence only through indirection, such as when she 
watches herself in a mirror and sees herself acting the part of 
perfect hostess for her husband's guests, with a completely blank 
expression on her face (Sahgal 1972a:86). Through most of the 
action she is either being abused by Som or is suffering from guilt 
at having left him, and this prompts Margaret E. Derrett (1973) to 
call her a "passive pawn in a game, seeking escape from even that 
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limited share of reality. She is not even nostalgic for a structured 
nasi but an escapist" (727). Derrett also claims that Simn s 
dilemma is "largely self engineered" (278) and that "she seems o 
suffer from prolonged emotional shock" (278). I would argue that 
she is primarily a fragmented personality who is silenced, static, 
and sex^abused^^ ^ ^ 

without bearings, emotionally torn to pieces and isolated The 
Tarrator tells us, she is a cultured brahmin married to a allou 
businessman, by her own choice, and this is a significant point 
because it reveals the narrator's, and perhaps even Sahgal s caste- 
bias The narrator describes the differences in outlook that the 
two castes give them, suggesting that it prompts Shunt into hiding 
or protecting her own persona.ity traits. As Som's wife she has 
no real sense of purpose beyond being a good hostess and mother 
and she frequently sees herself as abandoned (Sahgal 1972a:6). 
To others like Raj and Ram Krishan, she appears to be a person 
with no forceful traits, passively waiting for something (l/4> 
More importantly, she is fragmented because after the divorce she 
feels as if she'd been cut to pieces and left out in the cold (16). 
Often this feeling of not being completely whole recurs in her 
dreams where she finds out that her body was full of broken 
bones and nerves (51). Like a victim who feels guilty for having 
oain inflicted upon her, she waits, both in sleep and when awake, 
for "the pain to catch up with her" (52). The cause of all this 
fragmentation is, of course, Som, who, she believes, is so 
obsessed with materialism that he does not even recognize how 
rotten he has become. Som's single-minded pursuit of wealth and 
"self-advancement" (89) withers Simrifs will to live creatively 
and actively. Although she does appear to be creative and active 
a t the end of the novel, due to Raj's ministrations, this is illusory 
because she is unable to find her own voice. 

Both Raj and Som frequently exclude Simrit from their 
discourse. So she muses to herself, "Som's world had been 
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commerce, never shared with her at all. And here was politics, 
utterly confusing" (Sahgal 1972a: 12). This exclusion by both 
men is deliberate and not just a result of indifference, and Simrit 
herself seems unwilling to take any initiative to include herself 
despite male opposition. The end result is that she never achieves 
a sense of direction, even when she moves out of Som's house. 
Instead, she withdraws into herself and isolates herself from the 
outside world completely by giving herself up to sorrow and 
negativity (76). This negativity takes the place of human 
contact, and although she claims that it provides her with a source 
of "contentment" (76), yet it is essentially a negation of 
communication. This lack of communication and resulting 
fragmentation leads, as the narrator tells us, to a nervous 
breakdown, which Som is unable to understand. We see Simrit's 
agony through Som's perspective, as he complains to his friends 
that he cannot understand why she is so unhappy and confesses 
that she strikes him as a highly-strung child who needs pacifying,, 
someone to be pitied and comforted (78). 

Besides being fragmented, Simrit is also static and 
objectified, passive and unassertive. Whether she is described by 
Som, Raj, or the narrative voice, the overwhelming impression of 
her is that of an unquestioning dumb animal, and she herself 
acknowledges that she'd been treated all the while like a well- 
trained domestic pet who obeyed orders and was therefore well 
fed (Sahgal 1972a:57). After her divorce she becomes less a 
domestic animal and more a prey for parasites because the burden 
of taxes would "feed" off of her (59). Even Raj objectifies her 
because he treats her as if she were a "sapling, something separate 
to be planted and watered" (139). Overall, then, despite her 
intelligence, she becomes, in the discourse, the stereotypical 
"Hindu woman" who has no rights except those that men give her 
voluntarily (168). Even the fact that she is a creative writer with 
the ability to describe external nature minutely doesn't alter the 
fact that she speaks to us only through the viewpoints of others. 
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In fact we never find out what she writes about, except that it has 
something to do with nature. She remains, in the discourse, as a 
"shadow" (136), stuck in time, unable to remove herself from the 
past nor do anything positive in the present (139). Her only 
accomplishment is that she does free herself from Sons 
psychological domination in that she partially overcomes her 
feelings of self-pity, guilt, and fear (181). 

Related to her condition of being fragmented and 
objectified is the fact that she is always silenced in the discourse^ 
Quiet by nature, she dislikes "talking about things that mattered 
deeply" (Sahgal 1972a:6). Som encourages her silence by 
excluding her completely from his world, making it obvious that 
he wants her only for sex and that he wants his business 
transactions to be a secret even from his closest friends (46). 
Most often, though, he just doesn't care enough to talk to her 
about anything, so that Simrit realizes that she urgently needed 
someone she could talk to about books and ideas (93). The 
implication is, of course, that even if she were to talk freely, 
neither Som nor Raj would listen to her; moreover, she is so 
conditioned to waiting for their approval that she seems unable to 
initiate talk on her own. In fact, at social gatherings Raj speaks 
for her; and when they are together by themselves, he talks and 
she listens: "you came into my garden that day to hear me talk" he 
tells her, and she replies, "I used to get quite desperate for it" 
(159). Clearly then, although Raj doesn't shut her out like Som 
does, he doesn't help much in creating dialogue. Even when he 
asks her soul-searching questions, he doesn't wait very long to get 
answers. Most damaging of all, he assumes that her attitudes are 
like his. Toward the end of the novel when he suddenly decides 
that they are going to get married, Simrit wonders what he's 
getting at, since he hasn't discussed it with her (231). She 
remembers that they had decided that all important decisions 
would be made of her choice and at her leisure (232). Raj tries to 
justify his domination on the grounds that he needed a witness for 
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his announcement, and because it is hard to get a Hindu to 
verbalize a commitment, but that is unconvincing. Being able to 
speak, then, becomes a necessary condition to set Simrit free. As 
Rao (1976) suggests, "communication, discussion and 
dialogue... are all celebrated in her [Sahgal's] work as the 
necessary accessories to freedom in action" (70). 

Finally, Simrit is frequently unaware of the extent to 
which men sexually abuse her. To Raj her ignorance stems from 
her being a typically passive and docile Hindu woman, who 
cannot do things for herself even though she is educated (Sahgal 
1972a:37). Raj's comment here seems to stereotype Hindus 
and/or Hindu women and he seems very much a member of the 
Westernized "comprador bourgeoisie" compared to, say, Ram 
Krishan. Som does not stereotype her, but he treats her like a 
body, often squeezing and caressing her body parts at the same 
time as he shuts her out of his conversation. Rather than being 
tender towards her, he thinks of her as a tasty "peach" (27), so 
that when he kisses her in the presence of his friend, she feels a 
sense of fear (84). Sex, for her, includes tenderness and humor 
(90), but for him, becomes a means to exert his will. As a result, 
when she begins to physically recoil from him he tells her that 
they should end the relationship (98). The implication, of course, 
is that she should produce sex on demand, and if she doesn't, she 
should be dismissed. 

With Raj, she experiences a more communicative sexual 
relationship, but for all his attempts to let her develop her own 
personality, he leads and she follows. Because she is attracted by 
his mind and his body, she is able to achieve a combination of 
love and friendship (Sahgal 1972a: 182), which, as both she and 
Ram Krishan believe, is the strongest bond possible between 
people. Despite this, she seems unable to develop an independent 
personality, believing instead, that they must have been lovers in a 
previous life since they are able to get so intimate so quickly 
(206). At best, it is a relationship that involves a sort of 



above, are not problematized in Sahgal's' narrative. As such, 
Simnt remains silenced and somewhat fragmented even at 
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... ] nc well as 

partnership in which sex becomes an emotional » ^ 

physical act not just a power game (207). °^^ me 'her 

recognizing Simrifs individuality and in helping her ove ^ 

fear and numbness, Raj is a positive influence in Sunt" » ^ 

in organizing her life according to his desires and in spe 

her, he is a destructive influence on her, a milder version • 

Sahgal does not seem to recognize the destructiveness ^ 

influence, or that of other "benevolent" males like nu " 

destructiveness of the benevolent male, including his supp 

of female self-expression and his concept of leadership ^ 

above, are i 

Simrit remai 

of the novel. 

Behind Simrit there are her four children; their voices 
also interrupt, but are silenced by the male-dominated discou . 
They are so severely repressed that they only assert their presence 
through absence. Curiously, though, their interactions mirror 
those of the adults, so that the boy, Brij, is more vocal ana 
aggressive, while the girl, Jaya, is quiet and undemanding. As ror 
the two younger girls, they are only objects of pity with no races, 
no personalities, and no names. 

Brij is, in many ways, a clone of his father, liking power, 
affluence, and violence and overcoming the pain of being at once 
favored and neglected. He loves the opulence and control in his 
father's office, thinking it "beautiful" (Sahgal 1972a:67). Money 
and authority, he bel.eves, provide security because they protect 
one against disruption and pain (68). In his father's office, m 
fact, he ceases to be an individual, and becomes a miniature Soffl, 
feeling confident and successful (68). Also, he tries to be 
aggressive like his father, whom he sees as a successful destroyer 
of enemies (69). He, too, believes in battering people physically 
and mentally, telling Simrit that he does a good job of thrashing 
people he doesn't like. Like his father, too, he ignores the 
emotional trauma associated with this reliance on power and 
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violence and finds ways to stop up his emotional hurts (71). The 
pains are also due to the fact that as the only son he is favored 
and given twice the inheritance of his three sisters combined, yet 
he is also neglected when his father has no time for him. Som's 
secretary comments about this situation accurately when she 
complains that rich people believe they've taken good care of their 
children if they gave them generous amounts of money after they 
died (214). 

Jaya is more unassuming, but also seems to possess more 
of Som's qualities than Simrit's. She likes money and 
possessions, Simrit tells us, and reads glossy magazines full of 
glamorous advertisements (Sahgal 1972a:65). As for the other 
two girls, they do not even appear as complete individuals, being 
referred to as "the children" (62) or "the litter" (157) because 
Simrit believes that they are still part of herself (62). Silenced by 
Simrit as well as by the men, they are silent spectators in the adult 
discourse. 

Behind the children, again, are the voices of the servants 
and laborers and prostitutes who neither speak nor participate in 
the action and only make their presences felt through effacement 
and contrast. They lurk in the shadows, spoken to and viewed by 
the characters and the narrative voice as little better than animals. 
These shadowy shapes in the margins of the discourse constantly 
undermine the ideas of material and social progress espoused by 
Som and Raj. Indeed, these creatures are not silent merely 
because they speak indirectly and suggestively, but also because 
none of the others can really understand and appreciate the horror 
of their lives. 

Simrit, for example, sees her domestic servant as a "dark 
shape" which does not even reflect clearly in a mirror, being 
neither in motion nor immobile, and even when she realizes he is 
a human being, she thinks of him as a "dark moth" which is 
drawn close to them every time food needs to be served (Sahgal 
1972a:86). And she is unable to hear them speak, she can only 
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imagine how it must be like to be a poor, abandoned child, with 
little food and no place to call home (87). Raj, too, realizes they 
are voiceless but is also unable to make them speak, 
philosophizing that the average Indian tended not to act very 
aggressively to make changes to his/her life. He thinks that it the 
average passive Indian didn't do something soon, brutal and more 
aggressive Indians would do something violent, very suddenly 
(43). His own inability to "wake them up" lies partly in the tact 
that he sees social progress as an expansion in Delhi's uppei 
middle class' buying power, so that he rejoices when locally 
grown mushrooms and cheeses become hot commodity items (43). 

As for Som, he doesn't even regard the servants and 
laborers as human, condemning the Partition of India for the 
losses his family sustained in jewelry and carpets, and completely 
ignoring the human tragedy of the refugees outside, who have lost 
everything and whose future looks hopeless (Sahgal I972a:24). 
And then there are politicians like Sumer Singh who view them as 
animals to be beaten. He tells a prostitute that even in the next 
century the average Indian farmer would still be completely 
servile and childlike in terms of getting his basic necessities, 
seeming no better than cattle (100). This is the perspective of an 
upper class politician who has never experienced hardship nor had 
to struggle to make ends meet. Of course, he realizes they have 
their value, too; thus, when he wants to use one of them for sex, 
he chooses one (Pixie) who has only a body and no mind or voice, 
and who appears and disappears instantly, as if by magic (111). 
However, when Pixie tries to use her mind and questions his 
political decisions, he is annoyed; and when she becomes an 
unwilling sex partner, he strips her of her livelihood (her job and 
house) and puts her on the streets. 

The only way the Indian subaltern seems to have any 
impact on the discourse at all is through the creation or 
atmosphere, that is, by threatening to disrupt the status quo, or, 
what Raj describes as a vague sense of uneasiness. This 
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SuS,-? the t thr , eat of stnkes and mutinies ' resuiti «g - 

uba Item m fSahgal 1972a:230 >- The P ressure that the 

subaltern exerts on the patriarchal discourse of the main text, 

men, is a dark sense of unease that threatens the neo-colonizer's 
voice indirectly. This presence-in-absence is never really 
explored or revealed, and is even less effective at "speaking" than 
he body of the dead man in The Conservationist. Finally 
there is one further level of displacement m the text, namely, the 
interruption of nature. First, there is geographic nature, which is 
presented as a kind of ideal, a renewal, but is also so romanticized 
that the renewal seems empty. For one thing, Simrit is the only 
character who can sense its presence, but when she tries to 
articulate this, she makes it appear almost too good to be true- 
ancient mountains, "ecstatic" rivers, immense oceans and diverse 
plains (Sahgal 1972a:35-36). Sahgal herself does not seem to be 
as critical of this romanticism as we, the readers, are. Simrit, for 
example, summarizes it as an "inheritance" which has no 
beginning and no end, and is capable of renewing itself constantly 
(36). She is filled with a desire to put words to this inheritance, 
because it gives her a sense of calm, of freedom, that makes her 
absurdly happy. This elemental presence provides a means for 
her to forget her problems, but because she divorces the land from 
the people on it and because she is unable really to make it speak 
or be relevant to everyday living, she fails to make it anything but 
a presence in the background, a shadow. 

The same is true of religious nature. In the text, 
archetypal Hindu nature is presented as that which exists before 
and after everything else and which provides the solution to all the 
political, social, and personal problems. It is a "blend of Nature 
and human situation" (Rao 1976:67), being partly the Hindu 
character and partly the amoral state of political life in Delhi. It 
is therefore a presence that is not really understood and must be 
"made to speak," as it were, in order to have an impact. In 
particular, it must be shown with all its hypocrisies and 
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• c vet clearly no one, not even Sahgal, is able to do 
,diosyncracies, ye cleany ^ ^ the re ligious/political 
that. As Sahgal said in ^ ^ ^ ^ independent ^ 

atmosphere oHhe W - ^ ^ .„ ^ ^ whol 
her agency: While wa ^ so strong ^ 

political atmosphere ° r her character, with a life of 

overwhelming, it almost became 

its own" (Sahgal 1974:41-4 ). mtuK a§ a[most 

Raj, the Christian regards^ ^ ^ tf 

indecipherable, because n ^ ^ ^ thousand years of 
experiences ultra* e y l ^ Raj appears not just a 

civilization (Sahgal . bu{ a spokesrn an for the comprador 

member of a minority reiig he „ other " m terms such as 

bourgeoisie, ^^J^S^S«« endleSS ' with 

these. To Raj, the Hindu rehg PP osophers because 

of "crevices" and "folds winch c ^ ^ . ^ ^ 
rather than leading up to a con tQ absorb „ 

pluralism or the "endless W el ^ ^ Ies in the text of 
This view is strengthened by _ the ma y ^ ^ rf 
socially-sanctioned religious hypocn^j for 
liquor from parties m which u ^ by politicians 

and creative. He admits that since the ninu W» esnecial]v 
i h „ w it is in danger of stagnating, especially 
existence and acceptance, it is in g rep » rt 4 s the 

smce it posits that God, with His complete vis.on, regards he 
universe as good, so all evil, including poverty and disease, are 
illusionary. Yet, like any other religion, the primary focus is on 
"devotion to the good" (Sahgal 1972a:201), and that awareness 
of good" is pervasive in Hindu society (201), but has as yet not 
produced results. The problem, then, according to Ram Knshan, 
is how to make this belief in goodness produce concrete results. 
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One way he suggests this be done is to make evil or wrong matter 
enough that Indians will want to fight it; that is, use the basic 
ingredients of Hinduism to resist evil so that Hinduism will 
provide the "stamina" or "sticking point" (234). And the best 
way, according to him, to do that is not through reading and 
practicing religious books and rituals, but through "character and 
example" (235). 

While Raj is correct on a day-to-day, mundane level, 
Ram Krishan is correct on an abstract or philosophical level. The 
essential solution, then, that the text seems to espouse, or rather 
the essential balance that will bring about the "new order," is to 
make religious philosophy work on a more mundane, day-to-day 
level. However, the constant displacement in the discourse of the 
text does not lead to this kind of workaday philosophy because the 
neo-colonizing and silencing forces represented by Som and Raj 
are not effectively countered. The novel also makes it clear that 
India is no longer "the land of Faith" which contains all 
"contradictions tenderly, peacefully" (Sahgal 1972a: 196). In this 
regard, closing the novel on the level of Hindu philosophy is 
overly simplistic and ineffective, because what is left after all the 
series of displacements is a vaguely defined spirit of religious 
tolerance or social integrity. That is, the implication is that no 
matter what sexual and economic injustices exist in Indian society 
today, they will sometime in the future be countered by character 
and religion. Rather than integrating the personal with the 
political, as Rao suggests (1976:64), this ending fails to make any 
of the subalterns speak. Simrit can only make herself heard 
partially, while the servants and laborers cannot be heard at all. 
Yet they all cast an uncanny shadow on the narrative. The final 
voice of authority and renewal is therefore a vacuum, with no 
substance at all. 

Like Sahgal's notion of Hindu-ness and Gordimer's motif 
of the dead African who refuses to stay buried, Emecheta's The 
Bride Price falls back on a concept of orality that is valuable 
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S l^^^r 81011 " [a St0ry] generat6S f ? 

the context of F imP ° rtantly ' the ValUe ° f 3* 

traditi , Emecheta 's theme is that it reveals how effect 

w sdlT S ;r rStlti ° nS and have replaced ***** 

p'ychot , h ° W they enforce their pressures on indiv^ by 
P^ologacal and emotional torture. . , U 

economic u f ° CUS of ^ e */*fe ^ 15 the ^fL* 

the S b o CS °^archaJ exploitation in the town of IbJjJ 
of life in 'the 'sn n ° Vel highlights some important a P 
Problems n educa tion, gender relations, rural and » 

"ttenlLTi T tr Z^^' °" e as P ect that *» ^ 
nna's own t™ ? atl0nsh iP between "communal will and A* 

cust om r" h T 8 h ° f WlH " (Brow » 1981:49), as well as sp** 
-Ponan tly tn a e T » ** women (Ward 1990:93). 
men ' s Percm-on i S naiTatlVe also sh «ws how "women * * 
Ending 0 t °* these custo ^ are continually cbaflg* 
In this context it SPeaker ' S age ' roles > audience, and subject" (9 > 
of the narrative be" lmp ° rtant to remember the interactive ^ 
lan 8ua ge cannot h° aUSe " hi g hl ights the idea that "just as an ° 
valu e, and self L * from its s P^kers, in Ibuza, 

that gives them S W« Separated or a henated from the conte* 
0^ § ^ anCe: i ° ther P^e"(94). . the 

Native with the weft ° Uncle and step-father, speaks » £ 
^ obed len e W frf toftra dhional male authority. This vO» 
dev .am vi eWpomt e s others, especially women, and eras 
J"* his will isemn7J° erd0n - ^ the narrative, this powe 
' a so ^ critics hav e a d S1Zedt ° the fusion of everything else * 
TJr. °ther novels I C^** hlm > along with other patriai 

a fc b - ^c^t and flat " (uyoh i98i: 34) ^ 

third p e r S0 ? atUrish ^^T™ 1988:131 > ^fl 
face oS nan:ator ^ a cer , 6 15 commented on by * 
that Okonu er ' VlSlt from her u Wh,Ch 0konkwo and ^ 
° k0nk ^'s vo lce 1 1 , 6 ° Ved Chlke - The narrator d< 

of legal authority whose power is 
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'mked to th 

^^ttffl can 
'W *° WS how ,',,,„ I, " 6) - '"*«'. 1>e novel as a 
Jr° ,Bli2ed f »™s „ ' CUS,oms « "sed as 

* ok «ma„ f ° Wer P>rticip ates ,n n , apparent in «* 
^Ct 0r,ra ««n. hSSL V d ' SC0UrSe ««P< * 

hE »*n : .ha, bend u » W*- him, that 

?*£^^^£T5* 0konkwo loud 'y 

6 dec ides tW UlS youn §er brother ^ 6Xam P le ' he Points 

? er C a e g ! ! nd -turn tofte ciw f Wlfe > ™ 

Ma Black;! enfor ^s his will Y (Emecheta 1976:49) At 
f»ld, he Ck ' e ' now n^ ^ h r 0re K SUbtly " For —Pie, when 

^ m ^ (1 5 r At H C ° mmands ' With0ut him 
6 ^Cr^ obed i n e and ^ Same time ' he expects 

> su D r 0mS are the be"" Th ^ " ^ h ^ 
>e to u- Cr harries her sn a , P ymg herself in the Oboshi 

^^str •^fi money 10 ge * 

P * e Prevents 8K t0 wreak vengeance 
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psychologically, this is very effective, because Aku-nna seems t 0 
"hear" his voice and succumbs to fear. Curiously, the religioq s 
forces he uses are presented as an exclusively male prerogative 
and Emecheta seems to exclude women from having any power hx 
relieion Overall, then, Okonkwo is the stereotypical Africa^ 
natriarch: oppressive, authoritarian, selfish, and cruel, wh b 
speaks with the weight of tradition and custom, and command, 

obedience^ ig ^.^^ "redeemer," but unlike Raj i* 

The Day in Shadow his strength lies not in his ability to talk bu t 
fn hi Ability to understand and remain silent. He ,s respectful an, 
A landing loves Aku-nna for herself, and wants to make he, 
b Raj he is an outcast who ultimately fails * 
^ P £L« her from the power of the patriarchy. Although he , 
11 to reduce Okonkwo's powers by freeing Aku-nn, 
temporarily, his voice is displaced by the power of trad.tiona) 
1 " „ - fv because he is the son of slaves. 

• reflected in his actions as well as his speech. Aku-nna 
Vc^L this ability when she points out that she loves him tor 
articulates u ^ jm nature , a nd his respect for other 

his 'fSSi^w Kath - ne Frank suggests that the 

P n Chike is is so sensitive to the oppression of women is 
rTuse he experiences the same oppression himself as the son of 
b ?Frank 1982:485). Lloyd W. Brown echoes the same idea 
SlaVe u ie3S that when Aku-nna marries Chike, "Emecheta's 
m Tve analogy between women and slaves is underscored by 
T^sexual union: both groups are denied full equality with the 

i - of 'free' families and both are subjected to restrictive 
ma s " (Brown 1981:52). More importantly, as the narrator tells 
tab< his voice itself is melodious and calm (Emecheta 1976:67). In 
US ' it is a generally good humored voice, but one that can also 

'me soft and sad: "low, sad voice. . .[and] eyes which 

beC ° r e dl all the worries in his mind" till). Finally, his voice 
riiirroiL 
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disappears altogether fn i 

Chike himself Silent b^^aolr ^ ^ aCtl ° n ' 

love for Akunn^ 11 ?' 8 ^ ° f SilenC6 ' he 15 able to artlculate his 

bZZ ^ol he'r , ' Strangdy ' he fallS m l0Ve Wlth her at first 

is ''so dieZ hS f lpleSSness - He ^alizes he pities her because she 

oeonTe" tF r ' ™ UnSUK ° f herself > so ^ of her own 

S her fed "I" 9?6:80) - Reci P rocall v> *■ ^es his ability to 

tz^qSrs^r? throi t h,s actions rather 

ri,«r imm Clearlv ' suen ce is very effective at expressing 

sneat hi, w„ , Th <=refore, Chike relies on actions to 
LneheH 1, y ' S<> "J" 8eM ' eneSS Ca " *» through: "He 

104) Silence s also the chosen medium for expressing their 
fears about social accent-in^ «f*u ■ i , FlcS5U1 fe Lneir 

realize it will be hard to cZl hv h T ^ b ° th 

asking questions (108) ^ ^ SltS Wly " 3nd she ^ 
On the few occasions when Chike does use his voice, it is 

K SOme ° ne else re g ardin 8 Ak ™> ^ch 

as when he tells his father to "keep his money" because he will not 

go to the university to study unless Aku-nna is with him 

(Emecheta 1976:105). At most other times, however, he relies on 

actions rather than verbal arguments, such as when he punches 

Okoboshi in the face for hurting Aku-nna, and when he rescues 

Aku-nna after she has been kidnapped. When he rescues her, he 

literally seems to bring her "back to life" from death (145). And 

after their marriage, he relies on love-making rather than words to 

express their love, and he teaches her how to participate in the 

love-making so that they both can get pleasure from it (154). 

Despite all his strengths and convictions, however, Chike 

ultimately fails to rescue Aku-nna from the stranglehold of 

superstition, mainly because he himself is an outcast from Ibuza 
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ice 
, u ed 

his 



f us" 

society. Referred to in the text most often as "not one 01 
(Emecheta 1976:70) and the "son of slaves" (79), he is subjec 
to prejudice and sexual segregation. All this is due to what 
narrator presents as an arbitrary twist of fate; that is, a princes 
(h:s grandmother's) capture and subsequent relegation to slave y, 
resulting i n all her descendants becoming known as slave - 
Currently a highly educated and cultured family of teach* 
doctors, and lawyers, they are nevertheless still ostracized » 
oshu or sons of slaves. This fact of slave descent prevents CW 
and Aku-nna from getting social approval, and even when 00 
d.sregards the disapproval and marries her anyway, the prejud. 
Dv rS y C ? he ! Wlth Wm. Aku-nna, he realizes, is plag"' 
cllt f gU,lt and depressio »> to which she finally succurr 
sinc'ert t/w ° f 3 SlaVe ~ for 311 money and education, 
sincerity and urtegnty^ no match for ^ ^ of aut hority 

but because "fV S * SUbaltern not because of her social class, 

customs bring * hJ Her mama S e ^ \ 

and death ? Zc^i^ ^ ^ S0Cial ?£ 
Taiwo's words at a ° , narrative she stands bewildered, m 
enslaved by traditional °> ral crossroa ds" (Taiwo 1984:107), 
male scrutiny, she ' rUles and taboos (Frank 1982:483). Under 

distinguishing feature b^^ ' nsecure and silent, her mm 
helplessness" and silence* 000 * 1 " 18 to tne narrator > 
fragmented personality an j i echeta 1976:119). Hers is a 
of someone who is lost' r T ^ V ' eW of ner in the text iS ^ 
understand her is her falh ° S ' the one P ers <>n who seems to 
"frightened" and "h ypnoti2 ^ r ' but when he dies, she is left 
These fears arise because with 8def stricken and disoriented, 
lost. As the third-person m' 0 "' 3 man ' a famii y is bought to be 
father ceases to be a family Or?* explains > a family without a 
being lost arises from the fact th ^ ° f Aku - nna ' s feelings of 
most of the novel. Thus wh She is ver y inse cure through 

' n she moves back to Ibuza from 
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facf Akl e n and br ° ther become even more confused (82). In 
taboos of lb 3 "T" Pr ° perly ad J usts t0 a11 the social rituals and 
words "^W^V u 0 " 11118 confused and unhappy, or, m Chike's 
depend on is ru ° Wn pe ° ple " (82) ' The onl y P erson she can 
when he « a She ends up leanin S on him so much tha t 

"if he left 1* leaVmg Ibuza without her ' she feels devastated: 

hearthrnvf c? her here alone in this town ' she would be 
^ ^ roKen. She would be lost, like the ants without their tracks- 
seen i, An u thef distin g uisnin 8 Mature is her loneliness. In one 

her 1 1 , eakS d ° Wn m SCh ° 01 ' SltS Undel " a tree ' and refleCtS 0n 

e lonely lrfe. She counts off all the people she needs who are 
were for her, including her father, mother, and brother, and 

1976-RqT ^'^ haS n ° ° nC t0 8 ° t0 for help (Emecneta 
.89). Like Simrit, she seems unable to communicate, so that 

sne thinks that even if she had their attention she would not be 

able to explain any clear reasons to them as to why she feels so 

unhappy. Chike provides solace and companionship both before 

and after she marries him, and her feelings of loneliness do 

subside then. However, even after her marriage, she remains 

insecure and is troubled by feelings of guilt and depression. 

Rather than making the most of her companionship and 

prosperity, she becomes afraid and begins to hear voices. The 

voices she hears are those of her own people, condemning her for 

her unpaid bride price, and this alarms her so much that she is 

afraid to be by herself after a while. She keeps hearing a voice 

that repeatedly commands her to return to her own people (163). 

Only Chike and his father are able to rationalize that the voices 

are not real, but are actually psychological pressures imposed on 

her by the weight of custom. But the fact that social custom has 

such a hold over her suggests that she has been indoctrinated into 

believing and fearing taboos and warnings. Fear, then, is the key 

to the power of these customs, the narrator suggests, and "that 

was the intention behind all the taboos and customs. Anyone who 
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contravened them was better dead" (141), These p0*» 1 j^ss 
seem to "suck her blood" till she dies in labor due to w 

mduced by anemia. As Brown suggests, she literally ^ 

^ar that the curse will be effective, and on this basis he . & 

1°Z S the novel ' s central thesis: that fete or deStlJ ^ ter j 0 uS 
W sigmficant sense is not based on the 0 
WH P0S, r 0nS ° f '"Stable supernatural forces, but ^ j 

without f CSideS bdng ^mented, Aku-nna is also lis?** 
by he ht, h nS ! ° f PUip ° Se - Just « Simrit realizes she is *f 
only r ason T ^ Sex ' 80 too > Aku-nna realizes tfj* 
bride pr e" S" " by her community is because of ^ 

From ? S,tUations are ' ,n ^ct, very similar. , ^ 

fr^l. Made to f , C ? Mh00 * Aku ™ » M 
^all build she I! '; nsignific ant because of her gender and * 
unable to decidl ^^T^ scolded by her mother for 

CEmecheta 1976 9) p ' ^ Was ^ to d ' e or ^ * 
mystifying to her I i ^ When she is a n adult, her listlessness 1 
must be an oebL?*nT' $ ° that again ' they conclude that & 
*e words u^S^ and "delicate" * 

commodified into an T describe her - Frequently, too, she t 
values her solely for th* tW Sale ' since in g^ eta 

her bride price As kJ^ 0 ^ She wiJI brin S them with through 
are seen mainly as w!?m Fra " k argues > in the novel, WOUiefl 
Fir st her father and then h COra modities" (Frank 1982:484). 7 
whl 'e her Cous i ns COtoD uJ "" de Want her bride price money, 
mon ey. p Plam that educating her is a waste of 

°f all this oppression aS is n b^- h ,n Ak T nna is so P assive <n the face 
adulate the terms of £ ^ She * silenced and unable to 
only through absence becaullu^ Uke Antonia , she speaks 
h- inner voice (or chi) needs a by ^ beCaUse 

respondent in order to be able 
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s eldo^Talk e (Ward 1990:88 >- Even when she 18 hapPy She 
and eeri' 1 k a COndition which t0 her relatives seems unnatural 
desire to^l Whi ° h the narra tor explains was a result of her 
the reaso f t0 [her J--- heart " (Emecheta 1976:105). However, 
than Si m , her silence 

seem more developed in the narrative 

exarnpi^fr *" hers - In the scene of her father ' S death ' f ° r 
and S q ' aft6r riavin 8 been encouraged to express her grief loudly 
effort !^ mhat artificially, she promptly loses her voice. The 
v 0 i ce '! Selt -expression seems to overwhelm her and, without a 
Weiguj r Cr real sor row remains within her, oppressing her with its 
her st t ° ne ° 0Uld conclude that her abides to articulate 
diffic 1 US aS SUDaltem are limited. Even questioning it seems 
too U l ' §1Ven the discou ragement she experiences about asking 
she many questions - Faced with no outlet to vent her anxieties, 
(j ea J etreats lnt ° submissiveness that translates as a preference for 
silen ° Ver retaliation against abuse. What makes Aku-nna's 
also °^ Ven more significant is the fact that her inner voice, chi is 
Voice and ° ppressed - At the end of the novel, her inner 
betrayaT C ° mpletely erased by Okonkwo's accusing her of 

Viol ■• Fmally ' Akll -nna seems to be in perpetual physical 
and 10n - Although she is not actually raped, her body is violated 
sex 1 by men in other ways ' As an adolescent, she fears 
me vlola tion and prefers death to sexualcontact with strange 
dis" rea ° tS t0 the onset of menstruation with fear and 

be SgUst ' not Just because of the pain and messiness, but also 

fun" 188 ° f her fear of being forced into sex because she is now 
J ™ ature and can be married off to any man, even against her 
(hmecheta 1976:92). To her, puberty and sexual awareness 
means a change in lifestyle and attitude, and this makes her 
raid. The fact that Okoboshi, whom she hates, has the power to 
pe her when he kidnaps her horrifies her so much that she hopes 
° tie. In feet, the rape does take place verbally, if not physically, 
11 ls articulated by Okoboshi's family. They warn her that if 
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she resists Okoboshi's sexual advances, driB* $0 0 
members would enter the room and pull her leg P w o# 
Okoboshi can have sex with her. They add that tn ^ 
not be reprimanded, either (135). Notably, this ^ * 

shows how much she has been 1982:484). ^> * 
uncomfortable with even Chike's love-making, ** \ ^ 
^ the first time (Emecheta 1976:153). When ^ ^ 
Pregmmt, her body is unable to cope. & "J* 0 

daulr matlC d6ath - bed scene she te,ls Chike t0 ^ i 
< gnterand then dies in a fit of trembling (167). ^ 

PV Si c-al vS!o then ', AkU -" na eXpenenCeS ^l?^.! 
a patriTr I , " : ex,,e > ,iJ health, and death. She is ^ 

her person 3 S ° Ciety thaf consistently subdues her by W» -0 
sexual vToh y ' her hiner voice, and forcing * ^ 

°ver her « " Even after her death, her community ^ jc)) 
influences 0 / Sychoio &<cal hold" (Emecheta l976iW>*jl 
Appropriated bv°!l a8ainst hen As F ™k suggests, her a „ 
Perverted i nto e , verv P°wer she sought to overcome, < ^ 
,nti midate Womp „ .^reatening exemplary tale to coerce 
men who ^ h"V nt °, obed 'ence to traditional society «» 

Behind At ^ rankI982 -'486). , hef 
and bro ther, whSh; nna '^ V ° ice there the voices of her ^ 1 
;hem seIves h h ^ also p artiaJIv erased and una5ie to 

Patna rchaJpowe Ma BJacloe i s iittJe more than a paW* » 
subset" "° inner vote w >u d ,S alwa ys subject to male author ^ 
cij 1 the Cmr of r hiCh to cont -vene its laws and * 

Ez * e Ver an ncv r " Ced - She disobeys 

her hro h^fr hus band, it So when she hears 

when she i . Sf W . 0 konkw 0 - ' ,le decid es for once to contraai" 
his fourth wife 1 l ted " b y thai . s ^i S > and teaves Ibuza. Later, 
somewhat indent has ey en feT broth er-in- Jaw, and becomes 
de ^ndent th^o^**^. A1 ' though she is 

ilas no w m or time " ^er 
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J^n. She would acquiesce to Okonkwo rather than upset him 
* mecheta 1976:111), and is therefore "passive" (116) to his 
mands. Even when Aku-nna is kidnapped, she is not 
'"mitted to make any decisions regarding her future. Most 
paging of all, she uses Chike as a "tool" or a convenient 
anJn 11 10 gSt them throu g h a troubling time in their lives (122), 
de . then re Jects him when Okonkwo disapproves. Overall, in her 
he Slre tor acceptance and recognition by patriarchal authorities, in 
e 6r Wor ries about breaking customs and taboos, and in her 

motional dependence on Okonkwo: she is oppressed, inarticulate, 
is nt Com Plicitous in her own and her daughter's oppression. She 
. c °mplicitous because, as a victim heself, she has somehow 

n emalized and then perpetuated the oppression she experienced. 

Nna-nndo's is also a marginalized voice, although he does 
^ave the potential to speak with the voice of authority later in life. 

"the narrative, his voice is muted because he is frightened by his 
J , S dea th and becomes disoriented during the abrupt 
jansition to Ibuza. Nevertheless, he is somewhat privileged 

ecause his gender exempts him from certain abuses and he is 

Polled and lazy. He is also intolerant of Aku-nna's sickliness and 

ch °es his mother's words when she keeps falling sick, saying 
enielly that she seems unable to make up her mind about whether 
ls ali ve or dead (Emecheta 1976:95). Yet he stands up for her 
w hen she is shunned by the community, and he is able to 
M ls tinguish the truth from the lies. When she is kidnapped, he 

speaks back" to her kidnappers and warns them of dire 
consequences. He also supports her when she is dying but is 
unable to do more than cry. Basically, he is powerless to effect 
any change. 

The real subalterns in the novel are the poor village 
women who are economically exploited and socially abused. 

hey don't speak much and hover in the margins of the discourse. 
Although they have a lot of potential as a voice of the collectivity 
°r orahty. they are not deve i oped much as spea kers. They are 
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described as working hard all day carrying heavy baskets 
heads, or selling their wares in the markets, yet they also hav 
ability to offer words of sympathy to other unfortunate *** 
when needed. They are all fairly young, and those among 6 
that are not very healthy suffer a lot. The narrator tells * * 
Passing that in Ibuza, many teenaged girls died during lab** 

he r deaths were very painful (Emechete 1976:79). Those ^ 

hem who commit ternble sins are thrown into the "bad bus 
comi , f ClUded from the "quality of ease" that comes w> 

n T* hVm§ - Th6Se P° or women don't voice any * 
" ^minders of what can happen to girls like A**** 
namelv M QT level ^displacement there is a another vo 
cuS " hlrd " person ™or who tries to explain a 1 * 

n m« It U MS tab00s of ^ community, but ends * 
freqSv T aUth ° nty - ThlS VOIce irrupts the narrative ^ 
ex P Tar a t on 6Xplain aCti0ns or ^ents 4 and the degree 

^trnr ^ HStenerS ^ *»* n ° th ffr what 
E ^cheta hersel h V° nteXt ' * i§ USeful t0 ^member w 
b °th for a w frec l uen tly stated, that is, that she ^ 
1988:13n P Stern an d an African audience (Emeny°. 
narrative . ^TSS ° f CUltllKl1 abound m» 

mteractions ik com ments and explains Ibuza s° 
^rning and death Z ^ re «Ponsibilities, eating ha W • 
These desc„pti 0n Ceremonies > and marriage and fertility flW£ 
at the s ame time n? A S , 18n,flCant because *ey appear in the J * 

throu 8h a series o f ^ herself becomes aware ° f *£ 
example she ^ dramatic episodes (Brown 1981:50)- 1 

then her experience of °I 8 about deat h until her father dies, a" 
death is not only ' X ' ^ Monies makes her realize tha 
^dow and chUdrenT bUt that il « result in the dead ffl^ 
the beginning 0 f her 8 tra nsferred to the brother. 
f^cal maturi her menstrual cycle marks the onset of »* 
Un ha Ppiness wkh ^ s a woman as well as her first taste <* 
% incance of that maturity in her culture. 
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m ^ ed with the iS 5?* th,S namtive voice seems to 
C rSt a PPears to f l n " h£ commu nity and, in this regard 
C Z SerVaU °^- Also T rathet the ancest - X 
u^r ra -e: the Spa ^ * -other area of Ak ! 
is tf StS ' Ak f -nna didnTu f° UP P svch ology. As the voice 

(Eme u y the Sa me way l nH ^ they 311 think an d do things 

*£ ^ t i976:i6 ) "Vcott \r consider z 

pWio, ° Wled 8 ea ble about hi t ' mphes ' its own 

voir 1 Z Ernest Emenyo ^ , ^ CMtoms ^ Wes *™ 
(I988: l 2 n that mdulgef-n 8 ° f far - ^ call th.s 

Hic h des L and thls ^ea is cL^ 

Af tic an T Ved fr om Ibuza Vk ^ become whe * * is 

!> * l^P-n Sion S T eS \ m,XtUre ° f tradlt - a ' 
(E ^h! t o be C0 «m Se d about wh mUCh S ° that somet >™s 

tec 0rds J fnal authority or^Z^ the na ^or 
hat ^ ° ral fradition o ^ the ori g^ 

h ' Sl '^i th ' The narrato f iso ^ ^ fr ° m Isu > a 
^ he hilarities in 1 " , SUg86StS that the evidence for 

? f 4S n ' th)s claim T^^^^of^Z 

> Phen m ^ and that lts 1 , SUggeSt that Ibu ^ a culture 
Pe °Ple s 0 7 A en °n is then People are all ^ 

N the n > es ts a rather nl U2a hlStor y and culture 

> in pi ' Seat of civ ]LT ntlCal depiction of the Wes as 

and <:?^ fiction^ °;; : 1 depiction - C£ 

' t0 3 lesser «tent, in Sahgal's 
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Other customs the narrative voice speaks authoritatively 
about deal with sexual double standards and exploitation. In an 
aside on Chike, the voice informs us that in Ibuza it was common 
to find men who raped adolescents but later married unsullie 
virgins (Emecheta 1976:84). To illustrate this point, the narrator 
again assumes the guise of psychologist/anthropologist, an 
shows us how Aku-nna is ostracized for supposedly not being a 
virgin: "Anyone who contravened them [taboos and customs] was 
better dead. If you tried to hang on to life, you would gradually 
be helped towards death by psychological pressures. And when 
you were dead, people would ask: Did we not say so? Nobody 
goes against the laws of the land and survives" (141). The idea is 
that patriarchal authority, tradition, and superstition are really 
nothing more than "psychological pressures," that is, not 
repositories of ancient wisdom, but mind controlling devices. 
There is also a hint here that once this idea of mind control has 
been deciphered by the object of control, the psychological impact 
will be much less. 

The narrative voice, then, is not really an authoritative 
voice at all, but rather a psychologizing voice of explanation. 
Behind it lies the final authority in the narrative — the power ot the 
oral storyteller. Storytelling voices intrude in the discourse at 
various points in the form of songs and stories about the Ibuza 
ancestors. Each story, however, emphasizes the artistry ot the 
storyteller rather than the wisdom of the ancestors. The 
passionate cries, sad songs and lyrical poems (Emecheta 1976:23) 
of the storytellers reveal only how the ancestors themselves, who 
were forest people, must have sang and danced (24). Even when 
a particular family's ancestry is being described, its exploits are 
literally silenced by the emotions of the chroniclers. Thus, when 
Ezekiel's lineage is described, the story tellers groan with sorrow 
a nd their listeners cry and their hearts beat loudly (29). The final 
reference to storytelling voices chronicling the ancestors occurs in 
a strange way at the end of the novel. This interjection suggests 
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that, ultimately, it is the oral storytell in o „ ■ , 
"Every girl born in Ibuza after A^nTf IT ^ pr6Vail: 
to reinforce the old taboos of the land T ^ ^ ^ St0!y 

is so ,s, as fce ^ e ^ ™ % « 

narrative voice and the discourse ston i„ • ■ 

c ■ ^uim; stop, leaving a vo d bv the- 

profession of ignorance and resignation tu- 
a P fter all the levels of displacemenfml S^SZ^ 
goes to the oral storyteller whose art depends on interact 
feedback from his/her listeners. This storyteller at the novel's end 
is a voice speakmg for Okonkwo and tradition, and against Aku- 
nna and individualism. Curiously, though, it also makes Aku-nna 
into a kind of ancestor, that is, an ancestor who set a bad 
example. Finally, then narrative power lies with that storyteller 
who can effectively frighten all prospective listeners into awe and 
obedience. All other voices must concede defeat. 

This ending leaves us feeling dissatisfied because, as 
Emenyonu points out, it describes all the problems of "African 
womanhood... while firmly withholding a balm for its gaping 
sores" (1988:135). However, perhaps Emecheta is suggesting 
that the power to articulate the subaltern's condition lies not in 
written, but in oral discourse. As Ward has pointed out with 
regard to The Joys of Motherhood, the kinds of voices Emecheta's 
narrative uses are the J'multivocal voices of oral subjectivity, 
represented by Emecheta's chi, and the univocal, literate voice of 
authority. All the voices are necessary and true. They can only 
be reconciled, unified, made into some meaningful, written whole, 
at the cost of the voice of the chi, which protests its significance 
in a small voice" ] (Ward 1990:96). I would conclude by 
suggesting that Emecheta's chi cannot speak in the discourse. 
Instead, we have a series of voices: Okonkwo — Chike — Aku- 
nna — Ma Blackie and Nna-nndo — village women — third person 
narrator — oral storyteller — Emecheta and the listeners; one voice 
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18 constan % displacing and being displaced by the other. 

Thus, all three novels deal with the constant display ^ 
n a tr V °?r m textllal discourse, so that the voice or 
^^imperialist . § threatene d, but never lo* 

vS A „° PPreSS and Sllen ^ the marginalized and sub^ 
a wnv threC narrativ es interweave the various voices in 
auZ V WG are led t0 expect a single powerful voice 
Zl 11 d ° mina ^eveal itself at the end, but in each 0** 

l 10 f suggests an absence - Gordimer uses 

EmechetaH.f gd inVokes goegraphic/religious nature 
Power Ir It! ° 0 a " f ° ral feller, but none of these J ^ 
negation T V m{ ° TCe their wisdom on otherS ' I Xaffr 
Sahga an d F T Y UeS * P art in the faCt ° ll * 
gender,' see .m ^ due to the Actions of M ° 0 fV 
authority abIC t0 Gently problematize the nature of 
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e economically or socially dominant class of their society s0 

they have the means to express themselves. & 1 ^iine 
limer's A Sport of Nature (1987), Nayantara SM als kich 

Us (1985), and Buchi Emecheta's Second Class <- l n ze n 
\), the protagonists Hillela, Sonali, and Adah are elites Vho 
;olated from their own communities, but find acceptance in 
s. In all three novels, the socially advantaged her% eS 
op their own self-expression, thereby alienating them f orn 
)cial group that otherwise shapes their identities. They are 
3d because they are outsiders within their own cornrnU 0 «es, 
ey gain acceptance within others through sexuality or S cj a l 
ness or creative writing. However, that acceptance is Only 
I. A Sport of Nature is one of Gordimer's later novels, ^ 
tagonist is Hillela, a white, liberal, upper-class woman vvi 10 
tally marginalized in white South African society under 
eid, but who gains partial acceptance in the upper-c a ss 
community. Rich Like Us, one of Sahgal's most recent 
, has an upper-class female protagonist, Sonali, who [ s 
;ed from the urban, bureaucratic society of Delhi, but who 
ally finds a place in it with the help of a foreigner. Adah, 
per-class Ibo protagonist of Second Class Citizen, i s 
/ isolated in both Nigerian and English society, but later 

place for herself in England through her ability to write 
Hillela uses sex as a means of political involvement; 

tries to be more socially interactive; while Adah 
nicates through writing and religion. Finally, although the 
iepict the "coming to consciousness" of their protagonists, 
action is very convoluted. Specific incidents are narrated 
I, others are glossed over very quickly, both of which 
that the main foci of the novels are not Hillela or Sonali 
i, but neo-colonial patriarchal oppression, in which even 
men remain outside the socio-political power structure, 
nd of the novels, neither Hillela's nor Sonali's nor Adah's 

and social problems are solved, and their attempts at 



Mutatio 

assimilation are only partially successful. In cc 
suggest that despite b eing elites, Hillela, Son, 

I t0 ° VerC0me the P atri - 

condition that defines them. 

In .4 Sport of Nature, Hillela is an exile 
race gives her a grea t deal of political and ec 
society, she disregards it and remains alien 
society. In order to survive, she becomes ruthle 

rlr p s adapts to diverse * 

instincts More importantly, in order to be t 
society, she exploits her sexuality. 

Hillela is portrayed in the narrative as 
ehte, or a kind of freak, or "spontaneous mutat 
fit into any accepted mold. As Kenneth Par 

!7Q S im v T tion " confers not but - 

1989.220). Frequently, she assumes different r 
along the journey the girl shed one name and e 
other" (Gordimer 1987:1). Through the course 
changes more than a name: she moves among 
households, and countries. In each case, 1 
heralded by some kind of unorthodox behavii 
"colored" boy, incest, adultery, and marrying ac 
Rather than submit to racial restrictions, she 
being white' and seek out levers of power w 
present themselves" (Peck 1988:80). At her Au: 
she makes her own rules of behavior, so that P 
a-moral. I mean in the sense of the moralit; 
(Gordimer 1987:45). She seems to reject the c< 
society with ease, associating with whomever s 
thinking in terms of white or black: "categ 
relevant to her ordering of life" (112). Thus, si 
best thing to do after Pauline finds the "two 
Sasha's] bed" (93) is to move out to another pi 
provides her a casual contact with politics and s 
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her lover, Andrew Rey. The fact that she is unaware that he i s 
actually an agent for the secret police reflects her ignorance 0 f 
political realities as well as her rootlessness. 

Later in the novel, Hillela tries to assimilate with black 
Africans by becoming Mrs. Whaila Kgomani and a tangible 
presence among the exiles in West Africa. Yet she still remains 
strangely aloof. The narrator tells us she remains a figure of the 
present and seems to provide Whaila with a sense of self 
(Gordimer 1987:188-189). She herself does seem to find a sense 
of direction at this point, and she plays the part of "wife of 
revolutionary." However, her interest in politics at this stage is 
hardly revolutionary because it is more a concern for Whaila the 
man than a belief in a cause. For Whaila's sake, all else becomes 
secondary, but Whaila himself feels her lack of identification with 
"her own people" despite the fact that due to her marriage, to her, 
the race and class struggle was already "one world; what could 
be" (215). 

After Whaila's assassination, she plays the role of 
isolated elite, educating herself in the ways of revolution and 
teaching herself the art of diplomacy while trying to meet people's 
needs (Gordimer 1987:83). As Peck suggests, however, her 
contribution to the cause during her stay in Eastern Europe 
consists of little more than typing and translating (Peck 1988:83), 
and then she disappears again into what the narrator tells us is 
"known about the mission, in that country, at that time. No 
history of her really can be personal history, then; its ends were 
all apparently outside herself (Gordimer 1987:233). Surfacing 
again as a diplomat to Africa from the United States, she becomes 
a professional bureaucrat (249). 

As diplomat, she shows her aggressive ability to survive 
and make an impact by arguing in support of her most 
controversial claims and by breaking down all opposition in a 
systematic way. However, as Peck points out, she gets 
sidetracked by a preoccupation with the suffering caused by the 
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ars, m particular, starvation (Gordimer 1987:278). In her 
persona affairs, though, she is as ruthless as ever, telling one 
lover, We been with Reuel, on and off, when I was in Africa. I 
dont think you'd be able to— well, to manage with that" (273). 
Why we may ask, is she so attracted to Reuel? For one thing, he 
is a highly articulate intellectual black man and is also a militant 
revolutionary in the struggle for South African independence. 
More importantly, though, perhaps she likes him because he 
teaches her that soup powder "won't stop the wars, and the wars 
make the refugees. . ..That's the important thing, to be the side that 
gets the guns" (277). This part of Hillela's political development 
is a process of "moving on" into the circles of power. As General 
Reuel's unofficial envoy and mistress, and later, his wife, she is 
the one who is able to see the flag unfurled in the newly 
independent South Africa, "Whaila's country" (354). Clearly, 
Hillela tries to gain acceptance into the black world through a 
form of sexual politics. Dorothy Driver indicates that for 
Gordimer's female protagonists, sex is a form of communication 
(Driver 1983:35) and a means of social mobility (36). So too, 
Kenneth Parker argues that Gordimer's message in the novel is 
that the "only way that white South African women can influence 
change is through their sexuality" (Parker 1989:218). In fact, 
Hillela uses sex in the following ways in the novel: to create 
casual pleasure as an adolescent; to further her ambitions to "get 
on" when she is independent; to cross the color bar in adulthood; 
and, finally, to gain power and to "get on" in her post-widowhood 
phase. Through the narrator, Gordimer seems to ironically 
suggest that, rather than politics, sexuality is a woman's — and 
particularly Hillela's— major area: "Hillela's field was, surely, 
men" (Gordimer 1987:290). 

Sex for casual pleasure or sexual freedom, as it is 
described in the first part of the novel, is Hillela's "road to 
revolution" (Visel 1988:39). In this stage, her sexuality is just a 
"source of pleasure and of the truth" (Peck 1988:87). To her first 
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two lovers, Sasha and Andrew Rey, she offers a means of rehe • 
Andrew, for example, would use sex with her to feel in contro 
and important, two things he couldn't feel in his own wor 
(Gordimer 1987:1 14). Thus, while black activists are tortured a 
around her, she lies in the "alternating current of the man 
[Andrew's] frustration and resolve, the thrilling tension in 
which, in his command of her body, he converted the dread 
happenings around her" (117). Sex as an escape from polity 
realities, then, marks her early attempts to escape white soCie ^ 
and the same is true of her affair with Emile Mezieres, the FreOv 
Ambassador. Even when she marries Whaila, she is still the san 
person to her earlier acquaintances: "Hillela's a natural rnistre 
not a wife" (183). , 

Sex and love with Whaila is what draws her^ int0 
political struggle. As Peck (1988) suggests, she moves from with 
for him to love for his people to love for the cause (81)- ^ 
him, she is able to visualize a time when love between black 
white can be natural. She is able to conceive of a natural phys 
attraction because of the way the laws in South Africa de 
race on the basis of facial features and skin color ( Gor d 
1987:184). Whaila finds that her sexual energy is & 
into a "zest that kept her working all day... she coU ahead) 
felt... willing the direction of a discussion, seeing, ffl ° veS wha ila 
what would put Whaila at a disadvantage" (188-189). ^ 
to achieve an almost mythic stature to Hillela, w decisioI i 
hing that is not just sexual attraction (208). Even a ^ q{ 
to discuss covert guerilla action is described in terms o lf t0 
the hand. After Whaila's assassination, she dedicates^ ^ ggt 
the cause, and here sex is associated with powen p° ^ leVe rs 
weapons from Europe, humanitarian aid from the • ^ ^ts 
of power from Africa (Peck 1988:83). Only w „ on iy » 
Reuel does she feel that he offers her "desire an^ of & 
man could comfort for the loss of a man, only ^ ca m 
could make it impossible to disbelieve that 
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an end on a kitchen floor" (Gordimer 1987:278). 

Her relationship with Reuel is strange because she claims 
to be involved in his political affairs, but she becomes his 
mistress, with uncertain political alliances. The narrator tells us 
that her relationship with the ANC is never made clear, beyond 
the fact that she's Whaila's widow. Altogether, then, when she 
returns to South Africa at the end of the novel, she commits her 
one and only political action," namely, using her knowledge of 
ey P°hticians and organization members in shaping a negotiated 
settlement (Parker 1989:217). Whether she is really politically 
active or not, she is clearly important both as a diplomat and as a 
sexual partner to the General and is his match in both (Gordimer 
1987:347). Moreover, I feel that although her methods are 
unorthodox, she is the only white person in the novel who does 
make any kind of contact at all. Also, it must be remembered that 
when her baby is born, Hillela delights in the fact that she is able 
produce not herself, but blackness (202). 

So what kind of elite does Hillela prove herself to be? 
J* 1S cIear ly no Rosa Burger. Nor is she like the black elites 
Whaila and Reuel. Whaila is presented to us as a dedicated 
revolutionary, an intellect^, and a martyr. Reuel is, in turn, a 
successful general, Hillela's political tutor, a resolute fighter, a 
Powerful President, and a dictator. Hillela is also unlike the other 
ac k leaders like Nelson Mandela, who is silenced in the 
narrative. The narrator tells us in passing that he was sentenced 
0 life in prison for treason and his speech in court went unheard 
gordimer 1987:68). Finally, Hillela cannot really be compared 
any elite black women because there are no such women at the 
ce nter of the narrative. Indeed, she seems largely unaware of 
P° itical realities, so that the narrator can tell us at one point that 
at year when Hillela was living in the city with some man was 
6 same Year when torture began to be used by the police" on 
mostly black suspects (117). Hillela seems quite ignorant of 
misery, whether inflicted on elites or subalterns. 
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Her main interactions with black Africans is through 
sexuality, and even the narrator does not seem to approve very 
much of her method of connecting to people. The narrator's 
disapproval shows through on many occasions, such as when 
he/she implies that Hillela wanted to marry Brad only so as to 
become an American citizen (Gordimer 1987:287) and this 
disapproval increases in intensity as the novel progresses (Peck 
1988:88). One reason for this censure, according to Peck, is 
because Gordimer finds Hillela's method of successfully surviving 
in South Africa "distasteful" (89) because, although it might be 
"efficacious," it "may not preserve human values" (87). However, 
I think Gordimer uses this narrative style because she wants us to 
see that her main object of concern is not Hillela's development as 
an elite character, but the impact of apartheid on South African 
society. That is, Gordimer's aim is to show that apartheid brings 
not just misery and devastation for black Africans, but also 
isolation and exclusion for elite white Africans. The isolation that 
Gordimer hints at is suggested by the fact that although sexuality 
and power are linked throughout the novel, but the power itself is 
very limited. Hillela cannot communicate effectively — she has no 
narrative power — hence, her achievements are always undercut 
by irony and sarcasm. This could lead us to conclude that 
Gordimer's main point is that for an elite white woman in 
post-revolution South Africa, there are only a few possible 
choices left. 

And what are some of the choices open to Hillela? As an 
elite, her first choice could be that of oppression, that is, 
reinforcing white patriarchal rule, as her Aunt Olga seems to do: 
to Olga, black Africans are servants to be appeased by high 
salaries and refrigerators. There is also the option of sympathy 
and appeasement, so that black Africans may be pacified into 
living with the system. This seems to be her Aunt Pauline's 
option as she works for black education and uplift, but does not 
approve of black power. Hillela chooses to involve herself with 
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black revolution through sexuality, an attempt to "give up" her 
whiteness and her guilt, which is as ruthless and limited, in its 
own way, as the other two. As the narrator tells us, her 
"privileged class" and her race limits her from seeing that, often, 
there is "the necessity to deal in death, no way out of it, meeting 
death with death, not flowers and memorials" (Gordimer 
1987:237). Clearly, Hillela avoids choosing another unstated and 
implicit option, one of accepting responsibility for— and actively 
agitating to end—black misery with black rule. Ending black 
misery is implicit in Hillela's activities, but black majority rule is 
not always what she achieves. In several comments, the narrator 
suggests that Hillela's zeal is perhaps somewhat misplaced: her 
"real family" is not her "rainbow" family with Whaila, but the 
family that suffers from malnutrition, starvation, lack of 
sanitation, disease, and death (260). As the narrative voice 
suggests, Hillela tends to dictate to blacks, instead of listening to 
them. Indeed, even the ANC had always reacted to moves made 
by whites rather than vice versa (332). The implication here is 
that now the whites should be the listeners and responders, and 
that Gordimer herself should present white characters who 
respond to black forces rather than initiate actions on their behalf. 
All these comments suggest that there are large areas of 
understanding and awareness that are still lacking in Hillela and 
are necessary if she is to become the "new" white South African 
woman. 

At the end of the novel, then, although the revolution is 
presented as successful, the socio-psychological problems of 
apartheid are not resolved. On the social level, neither the 
problems of intolerance and exploitation nor the silencing and 
marginalization of black Africans are solved: they still exist. On 
the personal level, neither Hillela nor any of the other whites enter 
the "center" of power; they only come near it through sexuality. 
There is no suggestion in the novel that Hillela is able to 
communicate without her body or to any blacks other than those 
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in the elite. Her center is, as the narrator tells us, in the 
"non-matrilineal" unit of the President's home, which she has 
"invented" (Gordimer 1987:322). Thus, although the novel closes 
on a moment of hope and triumph, yet this does not bring with it a 
revolutionary change of heart. Hillela gains power, but the type 
of power she chooses is very limited. Moreover, she is never in 
control of her own discourse: she cannot communicate with all of 
black Africa nor with us. Thus, she is unable to escape the 
colonial ideology that surrounds her. 

Like Hillela, Sonali in Rich Like Us (1986), one of 
Sahgal's later novels, is also an isolated elite, who tries to 
assimilate with her society, but the method she chooses is 
different. Primarily, Sonali is isolated politically and socially, 
though not economically. She illustrates the idea that Marcia Liu 
(1980) suggests is typical of Sahgal's novels, namely, that, despite 
being educated elites, many of Sahgal's protagonists are outsiders, 
who are either cut off from or absent in the surrounding 
community (46). Thus, although Sonali is at the "center" o 
political administration, yet she is also an outsider in the corridor^ 
of power. She moves in a man's world and appropriates "ma e 
values, but is accepted in neither the women's nor the men 
worlds. She tries to assimilate by making social contacts wi 
friends and those in need. Rose, the other main character in 
novel, is marginalized politically and socially, but is ultimate y 
destroyed by the political system. As a displaced Englishwoma^ 
she is an elite who tries to appropriate the ways of the Hin 
wife, but fails in the attempt. Both Sonali and Rose try to bec0 ^ Q 
insiders by displacing others, but they ultimately remain on 
outside of all the social groups in the novel. j aS 

As Neena Arora (1989) points out, Sonali is P rese " uishe d 
an elite senior civil servant in the novel, but one who is all ^ te Q f 
| by the systematic erosion of democratic ideals during the ^ ^ 
Emergency in India (131). Her isolation is presented in ten ^ 
both a personal crisis (losing her job, coming to term 
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political realities, learning to stand up for what is right) as well as 
a contrast to the struggles of the past freedom fighters. The entire 
political drama of the Emergency is thus seen from her point of 
view; and while she is idealistic and brave, she is also, as Jain 
(1989) points out, naive and politically ignorant (145). Only 
when she is pushed out of her privileged position does she begin 
to understand the extent of political corruption around her and the 
implications of her own complicitous silence. She realizes that 
she doesn't fit in the system and that she has to face up to the 
consequences of that fact. 

While working as senior civil servant, Sonali goes to 
great lengths to explain why she feels politically isolated. She 
explains that politicians and bureaucrats were now 
interchangeable (Sahgal 1986:24). This mixing is reflected in the 
fact that she is humiliated in her job (and therefore resigns) for 
not granting the appropriate political favors to "Madam's" (Mrs. 
Gandhi's) hanger-on, Dev. Yet, even when she has a chance to 
change the situation, she remains blind to the problems and 
injustices that surround her. She tells herself, by way of 
consolation that bureaucrats like herself knew all about Mrs. 
Gandhi's political machinations but kept silent to avoid trouble. 
She sees this as an example of political "blindness" (25). What 
she does realize, though, is that, as Jain points out, her 
administrative training has not prepared her for the new situation 
(Jain 1989:44). Unlike her colleague and former fiance, Ravi, she 
has no survival skills to deal with the situation. So she retreats 
rather than face the status quo. 

In addition, Sonali is unable to deal adequately with the 
men in her world. She realizes that the difference between her 
struggle and that of men like Ravi is that they "had never fought a 
battle for freedom, never been patted down firmly when 
[their], ..sap was rising... never had a sari throttling [their]... legs" 
(Sahgal 1986:101). Thus, after she resigns her job, she isolates 
herself from men socially and retreats to her own room instead. 
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There, she tries to think things out for herself, emerging 
occasionally to consult her friend, Rose. The only interaction she 
has with the male world at this point is her request to Ravi to help 
Rose from being cheated out of her (Rose's) money by Dev. And 
even though she has to overcome her pride to ask Ravi, she 
romanticizes his eagerness to comply with her request. She sees 
her request to him as his one chance of escaping from the morass 
of political corruption that he has sunk into. He had, she muses, 
the appearance of someone who was learning to walk all over 
again (204). Ironically, it is never clear that she herself learns to 
"walk again." Despite her improved relations with Ravi at the end 
of the novel, most of her initiative for action comes from 
Marcella, a friend, who offers her a job. In fact, although she 
remains hopeful about her future, she is clearly unable to take that 
first step alone: "Until she [Marcella] said it I hadn't realized the 
Emergency could ever be over, or that my future hadn't come to 
an end on a steamy day in July this year" (233). 

Rose's alienation is of a slightly different type. As a 
foreigner who is outspoken to the point of rudeness, she is the 
intruder who is resented and then partially accepted by Indian 
society. Surprisingly, she integrates with the neo-colonial society 
a little more effectively than Sonali is able to. As Jain points out, 
Rose didn't always belong to the elite class, but she is able to 
overcome both the political and social disadvantages of that. 
Conscious of her individuality, she compels others to recognize it 
(Jain 1989:44) and is able to overcome the loud hostility of an 
indignant community that ostracizes her, namely, that of her 
husband's first wife, Mona, and her father-in-law. Yet she finds 
that it is the "undeclared hostility around her now" that is "harder 
to understand" (Sahgal 1986:53). This hostility comes from a 
corrupt younger generation, quick to succumb to the amoral 
atmosphere of neo-colonial, emergency rule. Her adopted son, 
Dev, and his henchmen, play up to the political power-mongers 
for all they are worth, and find Rose's morals a problem and a 
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liability. Thus, Rose finds out, late in the novel, that Dev has 
been building a factory against the government's rules, supposedly 
to manufacture a drink and make car parts (219). When she 
protests against this, Dev is so enraged he threatens to kill her 
(14). In this war of morals Rose finds herself always at a loss 
(58). Like Sonali, she feels cut off from the surrounding 
environment, especially when she realizes that ultimately she 
would become "less than mist, there wouldn't be a trace left of her 
dreams or her nightmares, no one to regret her going, not a tear to 
mark her passage" (64). 

Like Sonali, too, Rose dreams of an ideal world — 
"Cythera, 1 her exile, her home" (Sahgal 1986:67)— in which she 
is freed of all problems and is alone with her husband, Ram. 
Curiously, when Ram has affairs with other women, Rose mirrors 
Mona, her rival in that like Mona she, too, cries silently and with 
the utmost sorrow (94). At one stage, she takes on Ram's 
business acumen, restocking his shop's shelves with his father's 
help and even sends Ram to other cities for cloth while she looks 
after the shop (107). Above all, it is her bluntness in speech that 
both endears her to Sonali and isolates her from the rest of 
society, because the truths hit home too closely (22). At the end 
of the novel, Dev makes good his threat and gets his henchmen to 
murder her because he fears she will upset all his plans. When 
she hears about it, Sonali compares her death to those of women 
who are burnt alive through sati and, indeed, they are all 
marginalized in a society without a means of appropriating power 
to themselves. On the other hand, Sonali's comparison is largely 
romantic in the sense that Rose has some degree of control over 
her situation, while the other women are mostly helpless victims. 
By comparing Rose with these women, then, both Sonali and 
Sahgal seem to blur the distinctions between elite and subaltern 
victims of brutality. 

In Rich Like Us, sex and physical relations are also 
connected to politics, since one form that political activity takes in 
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this novel is physical involvement between men and women. 
According to Liu, while Sahgal does articulate the need for 
women to become equal partners with men, she constantly 
portrays women whose characters are entirely formed by men 
(52). Jain echoes this comment when she indicates that Sahgal's 
women characters are often seen merely as sex objects by her 
male characters (Jain 1978b:45), and that only a few of her 
women characters seek freedom outside the confines of marriage 
(48). Conversely, she points out that sexual activity reflects 
freedom and individualism for the women characters and that sex 
is usually dealt with in terms of the degree of emotional 
involvement that goes along with it (Jain 1978a:46). Thus in 
Rich Like Us, political sterility or non-involvement is shown in 
terms of sexual sterility or deformity, particularly in the case of 
fhe women. Also, the results of political oppression are often 
shown m terms of sexual/physical victimization. I n the case of 
SonaH, her socia isola ion mentioned above, together with her 
f a ck of physical/sexual relationships with people, re fl ects £ 
oHtical isolation. There almost seems to be the implication that 
P ral commitment is like a physical encounter. SonaliV 7 , I 
P° al contact mirrors her political sterility. ^ S Iack of 

P bySlC One example of this is her attitude towards he 

u^ire of a career is always presented i n ta Career - 
# et tv to marriage and children. When she a ^ ^ ° f an 
a lternan ^ ^ paing tQ dissociate « narrator of 

tfx e t6X ; he knows. Remembering the marriages she b i ° ther 
^° m tndhood, she resolves never to marry, for the bH 7 d see n in 
h<* ch f prisoners, with their clothes like tents, their S6emed 
to her u their postures, submissive (Sahgal l £T ^ like 
ch^ nS ' ma rriage and entrapment, she takes 7 8) - To 
eS cape Ht ion, to stardom in my studies... every thimr A " frantic 
c omP e " aW akening from political stupor and i ndf ° . a * er Wards" 
(51)" ca reer, is also presented in terms of a tu ^, etl he r Whole 
pol itiCa while he was more concerned with finding? Wlth R ^vi 
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Marxist principles to bring about a better society for all, she was 
interested in its implications for her own personal affairs (99). 
Their friendship is both intellectual and physical and, ironically, 
they break off their engagement because they cannot agree on 
"step three and step four of the Marxist process" (180). 

Later, it is their difference in ideology that separates 
them. Ravi plays along with the powers-that-be, while she 
disengages herself from the corruption till it is almost too late. 
Significantly, the one selfless act that Ravi does (namely, 
speaking up for Rose against Dev), puts him out of favor and they 
both realize, almost simultaneously, that "things [politics] have 
slipped out of control. There are no rules and regulations any 
more" (229). However, there is an element of hope in that at one 
point they are able to resurrect for a short time their old, ideal 
friendship, one that is meaningful and in which affection is not a 
mistake. At the same time, they also realize that there is a way 
out of the morass. As Jain suggests, Sonali realizes that she must 
not only fight "the myths which persist about a glorious past" but 
also maintain a constant vigilance to retain her idealism and ethics 
(Jain 1989:147). 

In a similar fashion, Rose's involvement in her life with 
Ram also leads to a greater political awareness on her part. Ram 
explains to her the full implications of World War II, and she 
herself notices how the Quit India Movement fosters a sense of 
fraternity between Hindus and Muslims, and upper- and lower- 
caste Hindus. During the Partition of India, she is more affected 
than Ram is by the "ragged, bloodstained knots and bundles that 
turned out at close range to be people, sights to make her heart 
leap into her throat and stop there" (Sahgal 1986:144). Also, her 
obstinacy in staying on as Ram's second wife, against all odds, 
makes it impossible for her to give up and leave in times of 
trouble, and the memory of the sordid working-class life her 
parents had led in England reinforces her resolve (56). Even 
Ram's affair with Marcella doesn't deter her; instead, she asks 



